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New England and Other Matters. 


Four men who are likely to be prominent for 
a long time to come, in connection with the 
troubles in China, are pictured on our front 
cover. 

Maj.-Gen. Adna R. Chaffee, U.S. V., the 
commander of our forces in China, was born in 
Orwell, Ohio, in 1842, enlisted in the regular 
army as a private in July, 1861, and made his 
way up from the ranks by sheer force of ability 
and bravery. He has been four times brevetted 
for gallantry in action, twice during the Civil 
War, and twice in campaigns against the Indians. 

Hon. William Woodville Rockhill, who goes to 
China as a special diplomatic agent, to serve as 
“the eyes and ears of the administration,” is a 
Philadelphian, forty-six years of age. He: was 
attached to our legation at Pekin in 1884-5, was 
chargé d@’affaires in Korea during 1886-7, and 
then travelled for four years in China, Mongolia 
and Tibet. He has been our minister to Greece, 
Roumania and Servia, was formerly first assistant 
secretary of state, and at the time of his appoint- 
ment was the chief of the Bureau of American 
Republics at Washington. 

Li Hung Chang, “the Bismarck of the East,” 
came into notice in 1860, when he codperated 
with General Gordon to put down the Taeping 
rebellion. From 1870 to 1895, as viceroy of 
the metropolitan province of Pechili, which 
includes Pekin, he was practically the ruler of 
China. He has had his ups and downs in the 
last forty years,—he is seventy-seven at present, | 
—but when his government gets in a tight place, 
he is always called upon to extricate it, as in 
1896, when he negotiated the treaty of peace with 
Japan. Li is a large man physically, as well as 
mentally, and readers who saw him during his 
visit to the United States in 1897 will remember 
that he has been more successful than the average 
Chinaman in raising a beard. 

Not all Chinese ministers have been able to 
write an effective article for a review or make a , 
clever after-dinner speech, but both these accom- 
plishments are to be credited to Mr. Wu Ting- 
fang, the present minister to the United States. 
He was born in Canton fifty years ago, and was 
educated in Hongkong and Great Britain, study- 
ing law in London for four years, and being 
admitted to the English bar. Like his famous 
patron and friend, Li Hung Chang, he belongs 
to the “liberal party’’ in China, and is one of the 
ablest. men in the Chinese diplomatic service. 
Socially, the Wus have been very successful in 
Washington. Mrs. Wu has learned to speak 
English since they came, in 1897, and has made 
herself a good deal of a favorite. The Wus have 
only one child, a boy of twelve, who in the 
morning attends a public school, and in the after- 
noon pursues his studies in Chinese with a private 
tutor. pore 

A stroke of lightning is, not always an 
necessarily a thing to be avoided. The papers 
tell of a respected citizen of Canaan swho has | 
been one of the happiest men in Maine since 
the day of a recent heavy thunder-shower. The 
lightning shattered his house, to be sure—but it 
also cured his rheumatism. 

Good Samaritans find many opportunities 
in hot weather. The papers tell of two women 
in West Springfield who, compassionating a lean 
and wretched cow, spent a whole afternoon 
fanning the beast, until the sun set and the flies | 
departed. The cow lay down and went to sleep 
when the fans began operations. Let us hope 
that her dreains were as sweet as those of the 
odd philanthropists must have been. 

—_—— | 

Twenty-seven savings-banks in Con- 
necticut report to the state comptroller that 
thirteen hundred deposits, aggregating almost 
eighty thousand dollars, have remained with 
them unclaimed for more than twenty years. 
Some of the depositors have died, of course; 
others have forgotten, strange as it seems. That 
so many people should slowly and painfully 
accumulate money, and then go away and leave 
it, is a standing mystery to every banker. 

The Lacey Act, passed at the last session 
of Congress, places the preservation, distribution, 
introduction and restoration of game and other 
birds under control of the Department of Agri- 
culture, and that department has just published 
regulations for carrying out the law. People in 
this section will note with some amusement that 
the introduction of the English sparrow is 
“absolutely prohibited.’’ Other regions may be 
yearning for that energetic and prolific bird, but 
New England dbesn’t need to import any. 
Already we have enough on hand to stock the 
universe. ae 

Hearing of Mr. Bowser, who shot the 
Niagara Rapids in a boat appropriately called 
the Fool-Killer, a Connecticut youth, named 
Cooney, resolved to get glory for himself by 
going through the rapids in the Housatonic 
River, just above Housatonic Lake. Mr. Cooney 
performed his feat in a big wash-tub. The 


| nearly obliterated the navigator. 


speed. Automobiles whizzing along the-country 
d | roads at the rate of a mile a minute are not to be 


| seldom observed nowadays. 


rapids promptly smashed the tub, and pretty | is worf mor’n white folkses.”’ 


for the third time when his companions dived | 
to the bottom and fished him out, and they rolled | 
him on a barrel for nearly an hour before he | 
found out where he was. Possibly Mr. Cooney 
could do it all over again, but he is glad he doesn’t 
have to. 


Children’s day, that June Sabbath which 


the churches mark with music and _ flowers, | 


seems to have originated in the old First Con- 


gregational Church of W<stfield, Mass. The | = G 
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death of a prominent citizen, Mr. H. B. Smith, 
brings out the fact that in 1861 a preaching 
service was given up in favor of a Sunday-school 
anniversary, and that, to further commemorate 
the event, Mr. Smith invited the children to 
trim the church with flowers, and arrange a 
programme of songs and recitations. 


| 


Students | 


of the normal school carried the new holiday to | 


all parts of the state, and thence it spread over 
the nation, recognized everywhere as a means 
toward a most desirable end, that of making the 
child at home in the church. 

The automobile racing carriage owned 
by Mr. William K. Vanderbilt, Jr., made a note- 
worthy run from Newport to Boston recently. 
By the route the railroad follows the distance is 
sixty-nine miles, and ordinary trains cover it in 
two hours and eighteen minutes. Mr. Vander- 
bilt is supposed“ to have travelled seventy- five 
miles in the same length of time. He can’ do it | 
inside two hours, he says. Newport people, who | 


have named the machine the “‘ Death Trap,” hope | Both sexes 


he will notify them before he tries. They want | 
to make sure of getting out of the road. 
The Vanderbilt vehicle, which was built in | 


France, and is supposed to have cost about twelve | | 
thousand dollars by the time it reached this | 
country, is alleged to be as fast as any in the | 


world. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


He had sunk | 





Choosing a School. 


The publishers of the Companion will be pleased 
| to send to any one requesting it a Catalogue of any 
Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, 
Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or 
University in New England. 


Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston. 








Send stamp for corre- 


HORTHAND learned at home. 
Froebel School, Tremont Temple, Boston. 


spondence plan. 








The Teachers’ Exchange °f boston. 296 OY Eechange St. 
RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 
BOSTON ? Institute and Train- 
ing School. STAMMERERS 41 Tremont St., Boston. 
Powder Point School, puxsury, Mass. 
Individual teaching. Send for gictures 3 and circular. 
*. B. KNAPP, 5S. B. 
North Yarmouth Academy, Yarmouth, Maine. 


Thorough preparation for Harvard, Bowdoin, Welles- 
ley and other leading —_ fee. Delightful location, 
Terms moderate. 3. P. SNOW, A. M., 
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COLLIE GE 


PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS. 


Equal privileges for men and women. Allowance for 

service in hospital and ae sary. my enty-first year 

anes Sept. sth. AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A.M., M.D., Dean 
Shawmut Avenue, Bosto! a Mass. Send Jor Catalogu: 


ROCK RIDGE HALL, 
A SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Fits for College, Technic School and Business, 
Dr. G. R. WHITE, Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Faelten Pianoforte Schoo! 


Carl Faelten, Director. 
CHILDREN’S COURSES $30 to $90 per yea 
ADULTS’ COURSES $54 to $180 per yea: 
TEACHERS’ TRAINING CLASS $60 per ye: 

Send for New Prospectus. 
162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Ambitious and ne KI , 
Gatrash, 


prising young men 
are wanted to aoaen 
Shorthand or . 

K, as a aanastion for positions in business. 
intlouines address CARNELL & Holt, Albany, N 
Harvard University School of 

* per r P 
Veterinary Medicine, °° jis." 


Boston. 
| The 19th year begins September 27, 1900. After 


examination of the coming September 




















FOR ae 
BRADFORD, Mass. 

Fits for College. (hates educational Advantages. 
A beautiful home. IL N. CARLETON, A. M., Ph. D. 


Whittier Home School for Girls, 
Merrimac, Mass. 


Special and C plese Preparatory. Terms, $300 per year. 
ANNIE B. RUSSELL, Principal. 


Academy for Boys, 
Williston Seminary, Kasthampton, Wass” 


Prepares for college or scientific and medical schools. 
Fully equipped laboratories in Physics, Chemistry and 
Biology. ew Athletic F' en a ne wt opal htawa 
| track. 60th year. J cipal. | 


Dow Academy, Franconia, N. H 


Thorough; Four Courses; prepares for 
College ; endowed; $160a year. For r catalogue apply to 
THE PRINCIPAL. 














UNIVERSITY OF MAINE, Orono, Me. fourses: 


Scientitic ; Latin Scientific ; Civil, Mechanical, 
Electrical’ Engineering; Chemical; Agricultu- 

Preparatory Medical; Pharmacy ; Law; 
Military Drill. "University fees, rooms an 


board, $176.50. A. W. HARRIS, Pres., Orono, Me. 


On one long stretch of the Newpor-| ROGERS HALL SCHOOL 





Boston run, the speed register indicated sixty-five | | For girls of all a ages. Endowed. Certificate admits to 
es 


miles an hour. 

The atitomobile is a double-seated vehicle built 
almost wholly of steel, weighs about a ton and a 
half, and is propelled by gasoline through engines 
which develop more than thirty horse-power. * It 
sits low on the axles and the wheels are very 
small, not so large as those of the ordinary elec- 
tric cab. With all its speed the machine is under 
perfect control, it is said, and when running at 
its fastest can be stopped‘ within a hundred yards. 
It has five different brakes, and by reversing the 
engines the wheels can be locked, although that, 
of course, ruins the pneumatic tires, 

When one possesses such a flyer as the “White 
Ghost,” —that was its original name,—one is 
tempted to make the most*of it. -Therefore Mr. 
Vanderbilt has already been solemnly interviewed 
by the chief of police of Newport, and on the 
return trip to Newport, last month, the V ander- 
bilt outfit was arrested near Boston for violating 
the metropolitan park regulations by fast driving. 
The young man took it very pleasantly. Doubt- 
less he realizes that before such vehicles become 
very common the law will have to fix a limit of 


thought of with an easy mind. 


e 
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Egg-Picking. 

Egg-picking is a peculiar Easter custom that is 
There is, says Mrs. 
Frances H. Howard in the American Kitchen 
Magazine, one little town in South Carolina 
where the amusement occurs every year. Itisa 
gala day, and evén the hens seem to prepare for 
it. The hardest-shelled eggs are the winners, | 
taking for their owners all the eggs which are 
broken in an attack on them. “Thus whole 
baskets full of eggs may change hands during 
the day. 


| LITTLE BLU E. 
| or Lig age re 





| Smith, Vassar, ley and Wells. Special prepara- 
| tion for the Barnard, Bryn Mawr and Radcliffe exami- 
nations. Rex! Courses. rs Peertuak Sor eefics. 
Address Mrs. E.P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin: cipal, Lowell 





MAINE, Farmington. 


ABBOTT FAMILY SCHOOL ,0Y¥s. 


Prepares for College, Technology 
ou looking for a good 
your boy, whe de he will have a mother’s oversight, a 
well as sate best individual instruction? If you thin 
our daily intercourse of FIrTy-Six YEARS with 
boys of any value, write us for r Prospectus and further 
particulars, G. G. ABBOTT, PRINCIPAL, 


How Shall | Educate My Boy? 
The Nautical Preparatory School. 


PREPARE FOR COLLEGE AND GO ROUND THE WORLD. 


aagering = Four Years’ Course, this 

School, a full-rigged sailing and aux- 
iliary steam vessel, will visit ever 
country in the wor ‘ld. Three months’ 
vacation from a home port each year. 
A unique and exceptional education. 
Most advanced instruction. 
attention to physical development. 
Limited number of pup First 
ROSTER to be filled oat agricsty 
in order of appli cation. Fu 
inquiry is my pane full intormation 





| will be sent on application.to t 





The occasion is like a town meeting. All old | 


conveyances, and some new ones, are in use. } 


I remember one small negro, says Mrs. Howard, | 
who was perched on a big, bony, sway-backed | 
steed, the curve in whose back was so deep that | 
the little fellow was almost out of sight, as | 
viewed from behind. A basket of eggs was in | 
his hand. The faded sorrel color of the horse | 
showed that age had attacked him. But he had | 
not forgotten a former glory of speed, and when | 
a jaunty trotter sped past, he stretched his rickety 
legs and struck a stiff gait that sent the weightless 
negro high in the air at every stride. 

In vain he shouted “‘ Whoa!’ and tugged on the | 
reins with all his boyish strength. The old | 
horse went into his old long stride, and he not only | 
passed the jaunty trotter, but everything else on | 
the road. 

The boy held his basket of eggs at arm’s 
length, but the jolt of that racing gait was too 
much for the reticence of even new-laid eggs, and | 
a trail of yellow marked the victorious way. The 
boy’s eggs were all ‘‘picked” before he arrived, 
but he was the first one in. 

After it was all over, a stout colored woman | 
was seen with a clothes-basket piled dangerously | 
full of cracked eggs. She had eight miles to walk, | 
and numerous parcels to carry besides the basket. | 

“T hasn’t lost an egg,’’ she said, “‘an’ I traded | 
off the whole ones at de sto’. Dese I’se carryin’ | 
home is de cracked ones I picked fuh. Spill ’em? | 
No, sah. I’se used to totin’ fings on my haid, 
ye see. Dat’s one way a cullard pusson’s haid | 


NAUTICAL PREPARATORY sno: P.O. Box 2416, Boston. 
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666 Washington St., cor. Beach St., Boston. 


TSSHE. to ten months’ study at this se hool 
1 fit any boy or girl for a good paying 
office 2 EY ; when the pupil is ready 


We Find the Position. 


During the past 59 years 33,085 pupils have 
attended Comer’s College, and to-day the school 
is better equipped, more thorough, more largely 
patronized and more successful than ever in 
placing its stenographers, bookkeepers, etc., 
with business houses. 


Terms: $130 per Year, $40 per Quarter. 
Sizxtieth Year opens September 4, 1900. 
Cc. E. COMER, Principal. 
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Special | 
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standard of this examination is to be gradually rai 
For catalogue or any desired ee concer) 
the school, address CHARLES P, LYMAN, Dea 


MY SITUATION 


B. S., was obtained for 7 
| By. Burdett c College ry po ethos and Shorthand 
— Charles F. Templeton, Boston. Write to BURDE It 
COLLEGE, 694 Washington St., Boston, for prospectus. 


| 7. Dummer Academy ». 
SOUTH BYFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 


°| Thorough preparation for Harvard, Yale and 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Specia! 
attention given to English. Individual instruc 
tion, $500. 138th year begins Sept. 12, 
PERLEY L. HORNE, A. M., 


Reference by permission, President Chas. Ww. 


ngsagee = papilla 


Young men and young women find here a home- 
like atmosphere, thorough and efficient training 
in every department of a broad culture, a loyal 
and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment 
permits liberal terms, $225 per year. 

For catalogue and information, address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Principal, Franklin, Mass. 
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has more situations for male 
stenographers than it can fill. 
Besides affording young men 
daily bread, Stenography 
brings them in close touch 
with the managers of business 
houses, thereby affording those 
‘ who are earnest, painstaking 
“{Z and ambitious an opportunity 

to acquire a fuller knowledge 
of the business. Increased 
knowledge and usefulness of 
course opens the way for ad- 
vancement and larger salary. 


Open for Visitors All Summer. 
Fall Term Opens Tuesday, Sept. 4. 


BURDETT COLLEGE, 
694 Washington St., Boston. 
Prospectus Free. 




















school” for boys and girls. 
stenographers after. 


SCHOOL IN SALEM. 
A Boston school in effect, with none 

Write. 

SALEM COMMERCIAL 


advantages. 


Not Like Others — Better. 


Ours is the highest graded business training-school in New England. Tt pM 
represents the best educational progress of the last ten years. : ! 
It makes men and women first— bookkeepers and 


EMPLOYMENT OFFICE IN BOSTON. 


and with the added facilities of better methods and more careful grading. 
rents enable us to offer a corresponding 





It is a ‘“‘ home 


a crowded city, 
Lower 
There are other 


of the disadvantages of 


saving in tuition. 


SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 






















































” LUE cashmere, then, 
B Kitty.” 

“Yes, Jack, ten 
yards; and don’t forget the 
samples of lace.” 

“All right. Good-by!” 

Jack Wren had barely closed 
the front door of the cottage 
when young Mrs. Cline opened 
it. She bustled through the parlor to the 
kitchen, where Kitty was washing the break- 
fast dishes. “‘O Kitty,’’ she said, “‘going to 
the firemen’s supper ?”’ 

Kitty smiled. “Yes.’’ Mrs. Cline appropri- 
ated a dish-towel and began to wipe plates 
vigorously. “‘What are you going to wear?” 
she asked. 

“Jack says I must have a new dress.” 

“Tsn’t he the best brother? What kind ?” 

“Blue cashmere, I told him.” 

“Now, why don’t you get pink? Pink’s 
so becoming!” 

“Do you think so?” 

“Yes; go twist your pink scarf about 
your neck and look in the glass.” 

Kitty, with an acquiescent laugh, dried 
her hands and ran to do as she was bidden. 
She regarded her rosy face above the pink 
stuff. “I do like pink!” she said. Sud- 
denly she began unbuttoning the neat 
gingham apron protecting her dress. “I 
believe I’ll try to catch Jack and tell him 
to get pink,” she said. “He was going to 
bring the stuff from Shelltown to-morrow.” 

Mrs. Cline assisted nimbly, and in a few 
moments Kitty was equipped in street cos- 
tume. Kitty liked pretty clothes, and her 
street dress was unusually fine for the small 
Nebraska town. Meade was the terminus 
of a railroad division, and the population 
was composed mainly of railroad employés. 

Jack was a conductor on a freight-train, 
which had not started when Kitty reached 
the station. She could see her brother 
standing on the platform. The freight was 
a local accommodation, and some passengers 
were getting into the caboose. 

Jack’s back was turned, and he did not 
see Kitty as she came around the side of the 
waiting-room. A jauntily dressed man, carry- 
ing a large, flat, square bag, approached him 
just as Kitty came up behind. 

“Hello, Wren!” the man said, familiarly. 

“Oh, I say, Blake,’ Kitty heard Jack say, 
as he hurriedly buttonholed the man, “you’ll 
have to buy a ticket to-day! You understand ? 
The old man will be aboard.” He nodded 
significantly down the platform. Kitty glanced 
that way and saw Mr. Stone, the division 
superintendent. 

Without having been observed, Kitty van- 
ished into the waiting-room. She stood hojding 


to the window-sill as if she felt giddy. Then 


the whistle blew and she ran out on the plat- 
form again. Jack, shouting a cheery “All 
aboard !’”? was springing upon a car. 

“Jack! Jack!” Kitty cried. 
me the cashmere! I don’t want a new dress, 
after all!” 


There was sharp distress in her voice, but | 


Jack did not detect it. He looked surprised 
at seeing Kitty, and called back, ‘‘All right, 
Kit!” and was gone. Kitty walked quickly 
home by a back street. An appalling revelation 
had come to her, and she wanted to be alone. 

Mrs. Cline called out from the house across 
the street to know if she had caught Jack. 
Kitty replied, “Yes,” and hastily shut herself 
into her own house. She dropped into the red 
Plush chair Jack had given her for a birthday 
Present and stared about strangely. 

the red plush chair was the finest piece of 
furniture she owned. But all the five little 
Tooms were bright and newly furnished. 
There was a flowered carpet in the parlor, and 
there were lace curtains. The two small 
rep: had pretty, white beds, with “Good 
Night’ 
cot'cn on the starched pillow-shams. The 
dissing-room had a stand of plants in the 
Window, and a canary above them. It was a 
met * and cheerful little house. Kitty had 
anectes the furniture when she came to live 
= h Jack after his promotion of a year ago. 
She looked about on the pretty things now with 
a stunned sensation. 
Alter a while her thoughts began to move 


“Don’t bring | 


"and “Good Morning” worked in red | 





her greet him with unusual affectionateness 
when he came home the next day. It was 
not until after he had had his usual long 
sleep and a good dinner that she mustered 
courage enough to approach the subject 
that was troubling her. 

“Jack,” she began, somewhat tremulously, 
“isn’t twenty dollars high rent for you to 
pay a 

Jack glanced about contentedly. 
this pretty house.” 

“But with the butcher’s and grocer’s bills 
| and the little things we often have to buy ?” 

“Oh, the bills always get paid!” 

| Kitty felt the color rush to her face. 

| was Jack’s sister and she ought to help him. | Jack,’’ she persisted, “‘you must spend all you 
She was going to help him. Oh, what ought | make! You cannot save anything!’’ 

a sister to do now? Jack got up with a light laugh. “Oh, I see 

“People who are wise ought to write books,” | you’re thinking about the future and accidents 
she declared, “telling other people how to act and those things,” he said. “But I look out 
always, and not make mistakes! How cana) for them. I’m in the Railroad Life Trust and 





witha rush. What ought | 
she todo? She ought to 
do something, she knew, 
but what? It would be 
so easy to do or say the 
wrong thing. She might 
make matters worse. Oh, 
to think that Jack could 
have done it! But she} 


“Not for 


** SHE STEPPED CLOSER * * * AN 
HER HAND THROUGH HIS ARM.” 





girl be expected to know what to do at sucha the Accident Assurance Company. So don’t 
time ?”’ fret about that, Pussy-cat.”’ 
She could hear some people passing the! He sauntered off, and Kitty sat sewing very 
house. “I don’t know what you meant,” a | fast, with her face burning. 
| childish voice queried, “‘when you said that my The next time Jack came home Kitty again 
papa couldn’t buy me a red silk dress like | tried to discuss money matters, but again he 
Mabel Hart’s because he worked on the wrong | evaded the subject. He evaded her efforts 
end of the train.’ several times. They were delicate efforts. 
Kitty sprang up as if she had been stung. | Kitty was tremulously afraid of saying the 
She comprehended the remark the child had | wrong thing. “I’ll have to wait until some- 
failed to understand. The child belonged to | thing naturally makes us talk about it,” she 
the fireman next door. Mabel Hart, of | finally decided. 
whom she spoke, was the little daughter of a | She had begun to do her marketing with 
conductor. The conductor’s family were fool-| rigorous economy. When she handed Jack 
ishly extravagant, and it was whispered, justly | the week’s bills, she hoped he would’ remark 
or otherwise, that he was in the habit of using | upon their smallness, and then she thought she 
funds belonging to the railroad to pay his | could tell him how it was she had come to 
debts. attend more closely to housekeeping matters ; 
“People sha’n’t say that about Jack through but Jack was not brought to the point of a 
me!” thought Kitty. talk. He paid the bills in his offhand way 
| She ran impulsively to her bedroom and got | without commenting on them. He was not 
out her best clothes from the corner that was | particularly observing. He said nothing that 
curtained off into a wardrobe. She laid out | helped Kitty to relieve her mind of its 
on the bed the fall suit she had recently finished. | burden. 
Her eyes had been suddenly opened to the; Mrs. Cline’s feminine senses, however, were 
effect it might produce on the community. | keener than Jack’s. She saw changes in 
After a few minutes she set to work ripping | Kitty. Going to church one Sunday, she 
| the feather trimming off the jacket and the | spoke to her on the subject of dress. 
pink silk lining out of the skirt. | “Why did you take the plumes out of your 
“IT oughtn’t to wear such things,’ she | hat?’ she demanded. 
| thought, “with Jack making only eighty| “TI like it better plain!” Kitty answered. 
| dollars a month!” She disposed of the finery| Mrs. Cline looked her over disapprovingly. 
| resolutely. |“I heard some one say you aren’t nearly as 
After Kitty had reduced her clothes to suit- | stylish as you used to be,” she said. 
able plainness, she began to consider the house- | “I’m glad of it,’’ declared Kitty. 
hold expenditures. She had always left money} A few days later Mrs. Cline went down the 
matters to Jack. He was liberal and good- | road on Jack’s train, and she talked with Jack 
humored and never questioned the bills. Her about Kitty. “She don’t seem like herself 
face lengthened gravely now as she calculated lately,’”’ Mrs. Cline said. ‘‘Why wouldn’t she 
the past month’s expenses and compared them | have a new dress for the firemen’s supper ?” 
with Jack’s salary. | “She said she didn’t need it,” answered 
“T must, must have a talk with Jack when | Jack. 
he comes home,” she kept thinking, ‘‘and I| ‘‘Well, she does. Why don’t you get it for 
must be so careful to say the right thing! Oh, | her, anyhow ?”’ 
| I dread it so!” | “Well,” said Jack, sorry to think that Kitty 
| Jack was four years older than Kitty, and | was low-spirited, ‘‘if you say so, I will.”’ 
| as he had always taken the lead, it was harder | 
| now for her to face him with the necessary | the cashmere from Shelltown. He undid the 
|reproof. Her anxiety to act tactfully made | bundle and tossed it into Kitty’s lap. “There, 





“But, | 


When he returned to Meade he brought | 
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Pussy, I thought you’d better have a new 
dress,” he said. 

Kitty looked at the cloth. She did not speak. 

“Well, don’t you like it?’’ asked Jack, per- 
plexed by her manner. 

Kitty bent her head. 

“Now what is the matter, Kitty ?’’ demanded 
Jack, frowning with annoyance. 

She was sobbing. Suddenly the torrent of 
her unhappiness was loosed. “O Jack!’’ she 
cried. “I couldn’t help it! I overheard you 
telling Mr. Blake that he’d have to buy a 
ticket instead of feeing you that day Mr. Stone 
went on your caboose! Oh, I know your 
wages cannot pay for all the things we have, 
and I’d rather wear rays than have you make 
and spend a dollar dishonestly !’’ 

“Kitty!” Jack’s ery was so severe that 
Kitty stopped short. She glanced up into her 
brother’s face and sprang to her feet, holding 
out her hands. “O Jack!’ she cried, eagerly. 

“Am I mistaken? Oh, I’m 
so glad if I am! Oh, forgive 
me!” 

Jack did not take her hands, 
but drew back a little, growing 
very red. Kitty had not been 
mistaken, and he could not lie 
to her when she looked at him 
that way. He seized his hat 
and marched out of the house. 
He went to the railroad-station 
and stayed there all day. 


“After all I’ve done for 
Kitty!” he kept thinking. 
“I’ve given her everything 


she’s wanted since she came 
to live with me. And now to 
have her turn on me in this 
way!” 

He believed himself wholly 
angry, but he winced more 
than once when he recalled the 
glad light that for a moment 
had flooded Kitty’s face when 


she believed herself in the 
wrong. 
“IT don’t know why she 


need feel so bad about it,’”’ he 
muttered, “even if I have— 
well, a big corporation is a very 
different thing from a private 
individual.” He repeated an 
argument he was wont to 
address to himself. ‘‘Who’s worse off, if I do 
happen to profit a little now and then?” 

“Kitty would say that you were,”’ something 
whispered. He started up restlessly and began 
moving about to get away from his disagreeable 
thoughts. 

He did not return home until evening. He 
had little to say to Kitty then or the next 
morning. As he was walking off to his train 
after breakfast, he recalled Kitty’s wrist as it 
had looked when she handed him his coffee; it 

| was certainly very thin, and Kitty was naturally 
| plump. 

“She needn’t take what I do so much to 
heart!” growled Jack. But the thought of 
her grief over his acts affected him. After a 
moment he plunged his hand into the pocket 
where he kept his private money and trans- 
ferred three dollars from it to the pocket where 
he kept any funds belonging to the railroad. 
A man had given him the three dollars for the 
privilege of riding without a ticket on the 
previous trip. 

Jack felt a strong impulse to work hard 
when he got on board the train. He had no 
passengers from Meade, and he began vigor- 
ously to clean the caboose. He aired and 
swept and dusted it with unusual thorough- 
ness. 

It was fortunate that Jack was well prepared 
that day, for he found on reaching Stearner 
that the passenger-car which was generally 
put on his train there was disabled that morn- 

| ing, and he should have to carry a number of 
| passengers inthe caboose. They were prin- 
cipally women and children, and Jack made 
them as comfortable as possible. He recovered 
his spirits doing this, and moved about alertly, 
pleased to have so many passengers to look 
after. The dream of Jack’s life was to be a 
passenger conductor. 

There was but one man aboard the car. For 
some time he did not sit inside with the other 

| passengers, but stood on the rear platform, 
occasionally looking through the door-window 
at the conductor. 

After Jack had collected the tickets from 
the people inside, he stepped out on the plat- 
form. The man there endeavored quietly to 
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slip two dollars into his hand. “To Bell City,” | 
he murmured. 

Jack thrust back the proffered bribe indig- 
nantly. “No, sir!’ hesaid. ‘That won’t work. 
I’m here to collect money for the railroad, not for 
myself. If you haven’t a ticket, the fare to Bell 
City will be six dollars!’ 

“All right,’ returned the passenger, quietly, 
“and I beg your pardon, young man.” 

Jack punched a train-ticket emphatically and 
delivered it. He marched back into the car 
somewhat surprised to find how repulsive the 
idea of accepting tips had suddenly become. He 


| across the street. 
He knew the Wrens had just come from the 





believed the practice had lost its temptation ss 
him. 

He reached Meade the next morning, and as | 
he was walking home an acquaintance accosted | 
him with the news that two men on the road had | 
lost their places. 

“The old man keeps his eyes open,”’ said the | 
man. “He’s been watching Muldoon and Green 
all summer.” He paused for a moment and 
looked sideways at Jack. “It’s said,’’ he pres- 
ently remarked, significantly, “that another 
change is to be made pretty soon, eh ?’’ 

Jack felt the blood fly to his heart. He made 
some offhand reply and turned up a side street 
away from his companion. He walked home 
with heavy feet, feeling that retribution was 
overtaking him on the very eve of reform. He 
greeted Kitty soberly when he reached the house, 
and went off at once to rest. 

Kitty had been very unhappy ever since her | 
outburst over the dress. She had failed sadly in 
her desire to help Jack do right, she told herself ; 
she had merely vexed him with her reproaches ; 
she had destroyed the possibility of helpful confi- 
dences between them. 

She was ruminating sadly when a boy came 
with a note for Jack, who had then been resting | 
for several hours. As the letter was evidently 
on business, Kitty knocked at his door. 

Jack rose and took the letter at once; he had 
not been sleeping. After a little while he came 
out into the sitting-room where Kitty was sewing. 
He looked at Kitty out of haggard eyes. 

“Kitty,” he said, “Mr. Stcne has sent for me. 
I’m going to be discharged.” 

His sister’s hands dropped limply, and she 
grew as white as Jack. He looked at her a 
moment. Then he put his hat on and went 
out. 

Kitty suddenly recovered herself as the door 
closed. Putting on her hat and gloves, she 
hurried after Jack, and came up with him at 
the corner. “I’m going with you,” she said, 
quietly. 

Jack made no objection. He was wondering 
miserably where he would get another job. Not 
from the railroad, he knew, and since early | 
boyhood his hopes had centered upon a railroad 
eareer. He was considered one of the most 
promising young men on the road. 

Division Superintendent Stone rose and offered 
Kitty a chair as she and Jack entered his office, 
but she declined it. She stood by her brother. 
“1’ll stand by him if I can’t do anything more,” 
she thought. 

“Well, Wren,’ Mr. Stone said, “had a lot of 
passengers yesterday ?” 

“Yes, sir,’’ Jack replied, wishing that the real 
object of the interview would be reached without 
preliminaries. 

“Mr. Horn, the new general superintendent, 
was on board,”’ said Mr. Stone. “I don’t suppose 
you ever saw him before. He noticed you. I 
had a note from him by the express last night. 
In short, Wren, he wants a conductor for the 
Melton express, and he asks if I can recommend 
you.” 

The office seemed whirling about Kitty. She 
knew Jack’s longing to be an express conductor, 
and dared not glance at him. 

There was a short pause. Jack was collecting 
himself. Presently he spoke. ‘No, Mr. Stone,” 
he said quietly, “you cannot recommend me— 
because I’m not worthy of a promotion. I’ve 
not been—very true to my trust—even with the 
caboose passengers. I’ve taken fees instead of 
fares pretty often. I’m not fit to be a passenger 
conductor.” 

The desks and chairs ceased whirling about 
Kitty. Everything suddenly had fallen into 
place—her brother most of all. She stepped 
closer to Jack involuntarily and slipped her hand | 
through his arm. 

“T understand,” Jack said, after a moment, 
“that I’m discharged now. Good day, sir.” 

He turned, with Kitty on his arm, to the door; 
but before he had opened it Mr. Stone recovered 
from his surprise. The superintendent was a 
man of the strictest integrity, but having worked | 
up to his high position from a very humble one, 
he understood the temptations to be met and 
mastered in Jack’s vocation. 

““Wren,’’ he said. 

Jack faced about. “Yes, sir?” 

“You have done very wrong.” 

“Yes,” Jack acquiesced. 

“Very wrong, indeed,” said Mr. Stone, gravely. 
“But as you’ve frankly confessed, and I see that 
you never possibly can do so again, I’m going to 
give you another chance. Of course, I cannot 
recommend you to Mr. Horn, but you may re- 
tain your present position. Good morning, 
Wren.” 

As Jack and Kitty, arm in arm, walked home- | 
ward, they stopped to look at a small house on a 
quiet street that would be better suited to Jack’s 


| all of mother’s strength to turn it over. 
| It had sheets of snowy linen and fine 


THE YOUTH'’S 


means than their present abode. Jack said he 
must try to save. He meant to restore as far as 
possible what he had taken belonging to the 
road. 

As they entered their yard, John Cline came | 
He was smiling inquisitively. 





superintendent’s office. 
“There’s talk among the boys that you’re 
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going to have a raise,” he said. 
gratulate you, Jack ?’’ 

Jack shook his head. *I’m afraid the boys 
were mistaken,’’ he answered. 

But Kitty pressed her face against her brother’s 
arm when she had him well in the house. It 
seemed to her that Jack had had a raise. 

**T don’t think the boys were mistaken,” she 
whispered. 


“Shall I con- 
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Frances 


Tisa ee many years since father 
bought land in the Wabash valley,, 
then a wilderness of woods and 

swamps, and began to clear it for a 
home. It cost but a few dollars an acre, 
but he lived to see it one of the most 
valuable farms in that rich country. 

He built a large log house, with one 
big room down-stairs and above it a loft 
where the children slept. There was a 
curtain of mother’s own weaving 
across one end of the down- 
stairs room, and behind this 
curtain stood the bed for the 
guests, which every family of 
any pretence kept immaculate. 

Ours was most frequently occupied by 
the Methodist circuit-riders who made 
our house their home. 

Weall had feather beds in those days, 
but this one was so heavy as to require 


wool blankets of mother’s own spinning 
and weaving, and over its puffed-up 
roundness was a “‘wave over the ocean’ 
quilt, in orange and white patchwork, 
with such marvelous fine quilting that it 
won the admiration of all the neighbors. 

As one after another the daughters 
in our family married and left home, 
they each received from mother a great 
feather bed. Betty and I, who were twins, often | 
speculated on the size of the bed we should get. | 
Girls had no “careers” in those days, and we 
presumed we should marry at the proper age, 
raise our families, and die in our respective | 
feather beds at a ripe old age. 

When we were twelve, we were told that from 
that date until our wedding-day the feathers | 

would all be saved for us, and we took great | 
interest from that time in the geese and ducks | 
that quacked and hissed around the barn-yard | 
and tortured us by long swims in the Wabash, | 
where many a fat duckling or gosling was | 
pounced upon by hawk or mink, or dragged | 
under the sparkling waters by the larger preda- 

ceous fish. 

That very fall father decided to go about the 
district with his new thrashing-machine, leaving 
the work at home in charge of mother, who was 
quite as capable a manager out-of-doors as in. 
We had four brothers at home who worked all 
day in the clearing, rolling logs, cutting down 
trees and piling brush to burn, in order that 
another field might be redeemed from the wilder- | 
ness in time for the spring planting. We all 
worked hard. Mother, Betty and I milked 
eighteen cows, for a good part of our living came 
from the sale of the butter and cheese. It would | 
have furnished a sensation if the men in the | 
family had helped us, and there are parts of that 
country where this feeling holds good to-day. | 

Mother eame in one afternoon with a very | 
distressed face. “Here,” she said, “is Sister | 
Mahala’s husband with bad news. Mahala has | 
fallen sick with a fever, and he fears she will die. 
If father were home, I would go at once.” 

“You must go!” urged Uncle Nathan. 
calls for you night and day.” 

“Go on, mother,’ I said. ‘We can get along. | 
Betty and I can do the work. We always have 
worked, you know.” 

This was true. We had never known pleasure 
as young people see it now. A day at camp- 
meeting, a husking-bee or apple-paring, a spelling- 
match at the log schoolhouse, made up the list of 
our dissipations. We were not allowed to go| 
to dances, for father disapproved of dancing. 

After much coaxing mother departed, joggling 
uneasily on the white horse behind Uncle 
Nathan. 

“Be sure and watch the cows so they won’t 
stray into the corn, carry the skim milk twice a. 


“She 


| day to the little pigs in the south pen, give the 


fat ones all the corn they will eat up clean, 
gather the eggs at four o’clock and shut up all 
the fowls; there’s been a skunk about these two 
nights.”’ All this and more she called back as 
| she disappeared down the lane. Even after she 
was out of sight, she called back a warning about 
the cows. 
“Any one would think we were five years old 

in place of twelve!” I told Betty, impatiently. 

We felt all the dignity of young housekeepers | 


| as we baked johnny-cake and fried eggs for the | 


supper. I remember we took it on ourselves to | 
scold the two youngest boys in mother’s most | 
vigorous style for not washing their blackened 
bare feet clean enough when they came in from | 
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‘SHE CALLED BACK A WARNING ABOUT THE COWS.’’ 


| the “burn” in the new clearing. I say we, but 
| Betty said nothing. Instead, she got for them 


some mutton tallow, which should ease the | 


bleeding and painful cracks. She was a soft- 


hearted little thing always. 


We found our work very hard, the more so as | 
| answer. 


the cows had to be herded every afternoon that 
| they might get the fresh grass in the river-bottom 
land. This made a great difference in the flavor 
and color of the butter, and mother was most 
particular about it. 

She had been gone about a week when Sister 
Nancy, who lived on a farm a few miles away, 
came over to see if we needed advice. Sister 


| Nancy was eighteen, but had been married a year, 


and considered herself a second Solomon. A girl 
of seventeen was not then considered too young 
to marry. We went to school only in the winter, 
and our work steadied us and made us old. I 
am glad young people are children longer now. 
“There’s a powerful lot of conversions going 
on at the bush meetin’s now,” Nancy said, as she 
tied the strings of her stiff pink sunbonnet. “My 
Luke went forward for special prayer last night. 


We’re going down to-morrow night with the | 


team. If you girls were spry enough to get done 
your work, you could go along.”’ 

“Oh, do stop for us, Nancy!” we pleaded | 
breathlessly. ‘We'll milk and feed early and | 
leave a cold snack for the boys.”’ 

“Well, see to it you’re ready, then,’’ answered 
| Nancy. 
| ready to climb in when we call.” 

These camp-meetings were very fascinating to 
us. We saw every one for miles around and | 
heard news from every quarter. We did not 
have any daily papers left at the door or mail 
delivery twice a day then. 

We had to do the washing next day, and it was 
no light affair for two little girls. As we were 
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miles away, and the moon is bright. We can’t 
let all the cows die.’’ 

My one accomplishment was my riding. We 
had a wiry little Indian pony to use when we 
pleased. Betty cried a little harder at being lef; 
alone, for the boys had gone back to the ney 
clearing to “burn’’ a while longer, as they often 
did on still nights. Curiously enough, we neve: 
thought of asking their advice; we were so use: 
to depending on ourselves. 

Even now, I never feel the touch of the drpopin,: 
beech branches on my hair or hear the croakiny 
of tree-toads in the swamps without thinking «: 
that night’s ride. The hooting owls and th, 
scream of some wild animal that I thought wa 
a “painter” made me catch my breath and 
shudder. The road was but a bridle-path 
through the woods, and I had only travelled jt 
once before, but I did not lose it. At midnigi;t 
I called my father from his deep sleep. 

When I told him briefly why I had come, 
said not a word, but gave me a look that sent tie 
blood to my heart. My father 
was a good man and a very 
religious one, who believed firm!) 
that to “spare the rod is to spoil 
the child;’’ but Betty and |, 
perhaps because we were twins 
and he was proud of us, had 
never been whipped. Now | 
knew we should be punish, 
and before he could get his 
horse, I was off like the wind. 

Betty met me, crying. More 
cows were sick. The boys had 
gone to bed, not knowing any- 
thing to do, and she was faint 
and nervous. She never was as 
strong as I was; she never lived 
to need her feather bed, poor 
child, and when I told her of 
father’s wrath, she went deathly 
white. 

“He may whip me,” I said, 
angrily, “but he shall never touch 
you! Come quick! We will 
hide!” 

First we crept under the great 
bed, but we were so cold we 
presently climbed into it. Letty 
soon sobbed herself to sleep, but 
I carefully smoothed the covers on the outside 
that no one should know we were there, and lay 
waiting and dreading to hear father. I have 
read since that tortured prisoners will sleep on 
the rack, but no such respite came to me. Soon 
I heard father’s voice calling us, but I did not 


“Betty and Eva! Where are you, and where 
is the lard? That may help some of them. 
Where are you, anyhow ?” 

The boys were up to help him, and finally 
found what was wanted. Things were in a sad 
condition, for nine of the eighteen cows were 
dead in the morning. 

At daylight father called us again. “Girls,” he 
said, “if you are hid in the house, get up and 
make the coffee that I may go for your mother! 
I will not punish you, because but for Betty’s 
bravery all the cows would have been dead. You 
have had a hard time, anyhow. It was not a fair 
thing for such little girls to be left alone.”’ 

Then I came out and begged his forgiveness. 

“Well, well, child, say no more about it. 
Least said, soonest mended. Let us have break- 
fast now.”’ 

But when mother saw the state of the sacred 
guest bed, muddy and wet, for we had crept in 
with our bedraggled clothes, she was filled with 
wrath. 

“For this night’s work,” she exclaimed, with 


| stern eyes, “‘you shall never have a feather bed 
“Luke won’t wait a minute. Be all | whef you leave home, and shall never have a 


| cow!” 


| 


not through at noon, we thought we would herd | 


the cows close to the house and finish up. One 


of us would go up into the loft every few minutes | 


to keep watch of the cows, but as Old Spot’s bell 
ceased to tinkie at two o’clock, Betty supposed 


they were all lying down, chewing their cuds | market with West Indian fruits, 
We were so busy that we did not | Particular time returning home from Para \ 


contentedly. 
notice the flight of time. 


The clothes were on the line and a large kettle | cage-like boxes which were carefully stow 
of corn-meal mush was bubbling on the crane in | top of the main hatch and lashed to the ring- 


Poor little Betty wept, but I tossed my head 
| incredulously. But mother in after years held to 
‘her word, and although I brought my husband 
one of the best farms in Wabash valley, I brought 
him no feather bed and no cow. 


* 





A Guardian Boa-Constrictor. 


OME years ago I was mate of the down- 
east schooner, Paul Clifford, usually of 
the fleet which supplies the New York 

but at that 

itha 
eral 
on 


| cargo of cocoa, coffee and nuts, as well as »: 


bolts 


front of the fireplace, when Betty came running | at the corners with heavy rope lashings. 


with a ery of dismay: “O Eva,'Eva! The cows 


are gone! What shall we do?’’ 


What we did was to run after them. There | or anaconda. The largest of the three was : 
was their trail beyond a rotten rail fence, across | twelve feet, the other two were ten feet, in le’ 
the woods and into the corn on the other side, | In some smaller boxes were a number ©’ 
the corn mother had warned us about so often, | rabbits which had been ‘sent on board as fo 
green and fresh yet with the warm fall rains. | the boas. 
They had eaten their fill, and eyed us in gentle | number of venomous snakes for the san 


wonder. 
“Betty, 
say ? 


it will kill them! 
How could we be so careless ?” 


| 
| 
} 


What will father | in a large box under our boat on the top ' 


“If Nancy had only stayed at home,” Betty | 


cried, “‘it never would have happened !’’ 


Nancy and Luke did not stop for us at all. | larger than all the rest, came. over abaft the 
At ten o’clock five of the cows were terribly | rigging, fell with a crash like thunder 01 


sick, and we wrung our hands and wept. 
“Betty, I will go for father. 


He is only ten |.cases containing the boas. 


Three of the larger cases contained each « live 


specimen of the South American boa-constri 


itor, 
Hout 
“—s 
live 
| for 
ula 
oone- 
ere 
the 


Besides the anacondas, we !i: 


signee, the owner of a museum, and thes 


forward house. 
We had beautiful weather as far as Hatt: 
| but there we ran into heavy storms. On: a 
for 
the 
main hatch, and broke into kindling-woo:' the 
All of us had t.xen 


is, 
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refuge aft, and for a few minutes we could see 
the great reptiles floundering around in the 
immense volume of water which swept fore and 
aft the deck with every plunge of the vessel. 
Very soon, however, this flood ran off through 
the swinging ports in the bulwarks ; and it was 
with a deep sense of relief that we saw the 
sinuous forms of the boas—all three, as we 
thought—glide overboard with the briny torrent. 
The unfortunate rabbits shared, of course, the 
fate of the serpents. 

In twenty-four hours after the sudden outbreak 
of the storm it began to abate, and then we dis- 
covered we had still some cause for anxiety in 
regard to our live stock. The same sea that had 
washed our boas overboard had washed the box 
containing the venomous snakes off the top of 
the forward house. That it had been stove in on 
deck we knew from finding the tinned sides of 
the case jammed in among our spare spars. 
But where were the snakes? Had they gone 
overboard, or were they concealed somewhere 
around the deck ? 

With fear and trembling we searched the 
galley and forecastle, which had both been 
flooded by the sea, but no trace of the snakes 
could anywhere be found. If they were still on 
board, the only place 
where they could 
possibly be stowed 
away was under the 
low topgallant fore- 
castle before the wind- 
lass. 

This space we used 
as a locker for stow- 
ing away the thou- 
sand and one odds and 
ends necessary about 
a vessel, and a small 
portion of it had been 
fitted up as a paint- 
locker. 

The day before we 
sighted the Scotland 
Lightship I sent a 
man in under the top- 
gallant forecastle for 
a pot of tar. In a few 
minutes he came run- " 
ning aft with a scared A MOST WOR-BEGONE SF 
look on his face to tell racniienie amare 
me that a boa was coiled up in the bow of the 
vessel. I immediately took a lantern and ex- 
plored, crawling in as far as I could; but I 
could see nothing in the shape of a serpent | 
except some coils of rope, which the man’s 
imagination might have led him to believe was a | 
snake. I had him come in and look at them, but | 
he seemed reluctant to confess that he had been 
frightened by some coils of rope. 

It was late the next afternoon when we passed | 
the Narrows, and as we could not dock that 
evening, we anchored at Red Hook on the Brook- 
lyn side of the entrance to the East River. I had 
had some disagreeable experiences with river- 
thieves at that anchorage on former voyages, 
and mindful of these, I set a night-watch before 
turning in. 

About midnight the captain and I were} 
awakened by a blood-curdling yell. As we 
sprang on deck we heard a splashing alongside, 
as if some one were in the water and in danger 
of drowning. 

The first thing we saw was our watchman sit- 
ting up on the main hatch, rubbing his eyes and 
staring with affright at the rail on the starboard 
side, where, twined round the lanyards and 
sheer-pole of the fore rigging, hung an enormous 
boa, his head swinging slowly from side to side 
and his little, bead-like eyes sparkling in the 
moonlight. 

The rest of the crew had been roused at the | 
same time, and while some stood with their gaze 
riveted on the serpent, two had rushed to the 
side from which the splashing came, and were 
now dragging aboard, by a rope’s end, “a most 
woe-begone specimen of humanity,” half- 
drowned. 

Just as he touched the deck and our attention 
Was drawn to him, we heard another splash, and 
away went the anaconda overboard. As we| 
Jumped to the rail to look after him, we saw a 
boat some distance away in the shadow of tall 
buildings, 

When the man we rescued could speak, he 
told us he was a boarding-house runner who had 
come to the vessel to bespeak the patronage of 
the seamen. As he climbed up by the fore 
rigging, he met the boa face to face. His yell 
had caused his companions to sheer off suddenly, 
whil he himself fell into the water. 

The man was a rough-looking fellow, and we | 
made up our minds at once that his mission on 
board was not nearly so innocent as he wished 
us to believe, 

We had, however, no proof against him; and 
as he had got a decidedly warm reception 
already and was thoroughly frightened, we sig- 
naled his boat and put him aboard. We knew | 
very well that the gang would leave us alone for 
the re st of the night. 

The boa must have been the same the sailor | 
had seen the day before. He had probably 
hidden away from the light when I looked for | 


oF The unusual stillness of this night, when | 

a hands were asleep, had brought his lordship | 

= ° look round, and he happened to get up on | 
le 


rail just in time, it is likely, to save us from 





| a heavy loss at the hands of river-thieves, perhaps 
| from worse injury, for these men set very little 
_— on human life. The captain had to pay 


N a summer evening, sev- 
O eral years ago, I found 
myself obliged to spend 
a night in a small town in south- 
ern Iowa. Some sort of political 
convention was in session in the 
place; the single hotel was 
crowded to overflowing, and the 
only way I could obtain lodging 
| for the night was by sharing a 
room with some guest already provided for. One 
of the delegates to the convention, a tall, portly 
man with a pleasant face and jovial manner, 
kindly consented to accommodate me. He lived, 
| as I soon learned, in one of the central counties 
of the state, where he was engaged in 
the stock-raising business. 
During a half-hour’s conversation with 





before we went to our room, I observed 
one peculiarity about him. His hat was 
a round, narrow-brimmed “crusher,” and 
this he wore constantly so far back on 
his head that the brim touched his coat- 
collar. It lent a peculiar, rakish effect to 
his large face. 

Going up-stairs, he continued to wear 
his hat, and did not remove it until we 
had entered our room. Then, as he 
stepped in front of the dressing-table and 
turned his back to me, I discovered his 
reason for keeping the hat on so contin- 
uously. His hair was thick and glossy 
black, but from the nape of his neck to 
the top of his head ran two narrow red 
stripes, as bare as if they had been newly 
shaven. 

He must have seen me regarding him 
in the mirror, for he turned round with 
a slight laugh and said: “Wondering how 
I got my hair peeled off in that shape, aren’t 
you?” It was evident that he was sensitive 
concerning his disfigurement. 

“Why, yes,” I answered, in some confusion. 
“Tt’s rather odd, you know.” 

“Yes, it is rather odd,” he assented. 


EcI- 


“I got 
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| the manager of the museum for the snakes, but 
we were all well satisfied at getting off so easily. | 
ALIcK J. GRANT. 





that morning, yelled to Tom 
Reid, our other partner, at the 
top of the shaft, to haul us up; 
and we went to dinner, leaving 
the powder open in the blast- 
hole. After dinner there was 
work to do round the camp, so 
the two others lowered me to 
finish the job in the mine, while 
they attended to the other work. 

“T stuck in the needle, and tamped the hole 
firmly with bits of broken rock, not sand, unfor- 
tunately. Having tamped it full, lifted out the 
needle and pushed the fuse down to the powder 
through the needle-hole, I shouted for the others 
| to man the windlass, as I should soon be ready 
|to come up. Then I went back, lighted the fuse, 
| waiting until it was spluttering and going well, 


my new acquaintance in the hotel office and then ran and jumped into the bucket. 


“ ‘Raise away!’ I shouted, feeling the tingle 
| of blood which sometimes comes to a man when 
he knows he is going to absolute safety from a 
place which in a few seconds will be filled with 
death and destruction. 

“Up went the bucket ; then suddenly something 
snapped, and down it came again, bang! on to the 
floor of the shaft, giving mea most fearful shaking. 
I rolled out and lay for a few seconds, partly 
dazed, although I could not have fallen over six 
or seven feet. Then all at once I heard my 

companions shouting at me from above, and the 
full horror of the situation swept over me. 

“There, twenty feet away, was the dark end 
of the drift, which at any instant might fly into a 
thousand fragments, filling the whole open space 

| before them with a crushing storm of death- 
| dealing missiles. It would be a thousand times 
worse than a battle-field, for even under the most 
| intense and appalling rifle or artillery fire, a man 
has some chance of passing through the tempest 
unscathed. But here there was no such chance. 
“The face of that wall would leap out in a 
| practically solid mass, a dozen ragged fragments 
to every square foot of space, and every fragment 
flying with the speed of a bullet. There was no 
corner, not even a shadow of a crack or a crevice, 


those scars in rather an odd way, too. Would for me to hide behind to escape the coming storm. 


you like to hear about it ?”’ 
“Very much,” said I. 


“Well, it happened in this way,’’ he began. | black, grim rock. 


From the foot of the shaft to the end of the drift 
| the walls ran straight and sheer, twenty feet of 
Beside me lay the overturned 


“When I was a young fellow, about twenty | bucket, and up above in the bright sunlight I 


years ago, I thought I’d like to 
try mining, and with a couple of 
friends went out to San Juan 
County, Colorado, to prospect for 
silver in the Uncompahgre Moun- 
tain region. We didn’t succeed 
very well at first, but having a 
little capital, we persevered, and 
after a time found a promising 
lead and started to uncover it. 

“As is the case with most min- 
eral deposits in this region, the 
vein was nearly vertical, and we 
sunk a shaft down about twenty 
feet, and there struck pretty good 
pay-rock. Then we commenced 
to drift on the vein, and con- 
tinued, leisurely drilling, blast- 
ing and hoisting the material 
to the surface, until we had a 
horizontal tunnel about twen- 
ty feet long from the base of 
the open shaft. 

“All this required con- 
siderable time, and we 
had established a camp on 
the mountainside a 
few hundred feet 
from the mouth of the 
shaft, and lived there, 
bringing supplies from 
Silverton down the 
valley when necessa- 


|ry. Our location was 


a beautiful one, for it 
commanded a broad 
view of the surrounding mountains, and the 
camp was set in the midst of magnificent pine 
woods, whose tops waved so close above the 
mouth of the shaft that they could be seen even 
from the entrance of the drift below. 

*“*We had had no trouble from water, either in 
sinking the shaft or in blasting the drift through 
the slid rock; and the worked-out rubbish was 
carried up in a large iron kibble, or bucket, 
attached to a rope running over a simple hand 
windlass above. This bucket served also as a 
means of conveyance for us in entering and 
leaving the mine. 

“One day, after we had been there about six 
weeks, we had just finished drilling a blast-hole 
in the face of the working wall at the end of the 
drift, and had loaded it with a heavy charge of 
blasting powder,—we didn’t use dynamite then, 
thank heaven!—when it came time for dinner. 
‘Skinny’ Matthews and I, who had been working 


**1 DASHED 






















| the shaft. 


could see the peering 
white faces of my 
chums, with the bare 
spindle of the wind- 
lass between them, a 
foot or two of ragged 
hemp dangling from 
it, showing where 
the treacherous 


IT OVER UPRIGHT AND LEAPED IN.”’ 


rope had parted and let me back into this 
chamber of death. 
“JT paid no heed to my comrades’ shouts, but 


springing up, rushed back to the blast-hole. I 


| could see the light of the burning fuse, and began 


tearing at it fiercely with my bare fingers. But 
it had already burned below the level of the top 
of the tamping, and I realized at once the hope- 
lessness of the effort. 

“Seizing an iron drill, I frantically assailed the 
rock. tamping, in the hope of tearing it out so 
that I could reach the fuse. But I had done 
my work well. The tamping was as firm and 
immovable as the solid rock in which it was 
embedded, and I could produce little more effect 
upon it with the drill than with my naked hands. 
Giving up the effort, I rushed back to the foot of 


“Of course all these events occupied no such 
time as it takes to tell them; probably not more 
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than a minute had elapsed since I lit the fuse, 
and as it had already burned below the tamping, 
it could not have taken over thirty or forty 
seconds to burn the rest of the way. But one 
lives years in such seconds as those. 

“Now I heard Skinny Matthews shouting at 
me to try and throw him the rope, which of course 
had fallen with the bucket when it parted from 
the windlass. 

***Tom’s gone for another rope!’ he cried. ‘Try 
to throw that one up.’ 1 endeavored to throw up 
the loose end, but it struck the narrow walls of 
the shaft and fell back again. I was pretty wild 
by this time. Yet I don’t think I was so much 
frightened as I was rebellious. It seemed such 
a pitiful thing for a young chap like me, just in 
the prime of youth, with life all before him, to 
die like a rat in that miserable hole. 

“And safety was such a little, insignificant 
step away, too! Up there, only twenty feet 
above me, stood Matthews, and over his head I 
could see the green pine tops nodding in the 
warm sunshine and the white summer clouds 
drifting lazily beyond. But back of me was the 
dark, working wall and the sputtering fuse, and 
the black, glittering well of powder below. 

“Now I made a. last desperate effort. I tried 
to climb the straight walls of the shaft and get 
above the level of the drift; but I could not 
climb even a foot. The shaft was narrow, but 
not narrow enough for me to straddle it and 
maintain a foothold on the opposite walls. I fell 
back in despair, and had just concluded to turn 
and at least die with my face to the storm, which 
must certainly come in a fraction of a minute 
now, when my eye caught the overturned bucket 
on the floor. Like a flash a hope came to me. 

“The bucket was of iron, and about as large 
as a medium-sized barrel—a flour barrel, for 
instance. I dashed it over upright and leaped in. 
I’m a pretty large man now. I wasn’t quite so 
stout in those days, but I was large enough to 
fill that bucket to overflowing, and compress 
myself as much as I would, my head still stuck 
out. But the rest of my body was entirely pro- 
tected against flying rocks, and laying my face 
close down on the edge of the bucket, I prayed 
that my head might not be blown off. 

“All the time Matthews was shouting down 
words of hopeless encouragement. He told me 


| afterward he expected the blast to go off and kill 


me at any second. Just as I jumped into the 
bucket, he cried: ‘Here’s Tom! Catch this!’ and 
I felt the rope’s end dangling against my neck. 

“But I did not dare rise from my partial 
protection to grasp it, for fear the blast would go 
off while I was doing it. And lucky for me I 
didn’t; for the next instant, although I was 
conscious of no sound, my senses suddenly left 
me and everything became blank. The blast had 
exploded, and if I had grasped the rope, it would 
have caught me in mid-air. 

**As it was, when I recovered consciousness I 
was lying on the ground at the top of the shaft, 
with the boys bending over me and a fearful ache 
in the back of my head where two long strips of 
scalp had been peeled off by splinters of rock. 
The miracle is they didn’t go through my skull. 

“So that’s why I wear my hat on the back of 
my head, and also why I am raising stock in 
central Iowa to-day instead of mining in Colo- 
rado. I sold my share in the claim to my partners 
that week, and cleared out. No more subter- 
ranean blasting for me!’’ 
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Lafayette Forgotten in France. 
HE name of Lafayette, so familiar and so 
gratefully remembered by all in America, 


| is hardly known in France. In his native 


land he is forgotten by all except students of 
history and genealogists. 

When the Washington and Lafayette Monu- 
ment, by Bartholdi, was unveiled in Paris, 
Frenchmen recognized the former at once as 
Le Grand Américain, but said, “Who is this 
Lafayette that is taking him by the hand?” 

The new grand Lafayette statue and monument, 
for which the school children of the United States 
have contributed their pennies to the amount 
of nearly seven hundred and thirty thousand 
frances, French money, has been formally accepted 
by the French government and accorded a 
favorable site in the Court of the Louvre. A 
facsimile of it, in “staff,’’ has already been 
set up. But the government officials and a 
few of the better educated class appear alone to 
comprehend its purport and significance. 

That the young people of the United States 
should take so great an interest in a Frenchman 
whom his fellow-countrymen know nothing of, 
seems to mystify the present generation of Paris~ 
ians. They appear inclined to regard it as a 
freak on the part of the queer Americans. 

Let us hope that their descendants will be better 
instructed, and that this noble memorial raised 
in their city by the youth of America will aid 
them to an appreciation of one of the purest 
souls and most disinterested patriots that France 
has produced—and neglected. 

It was only by using a guide-book in English 
that I was able to find Lafayette’s grave—ina 
moldy, unkempt corner of the grounds of the 
convent of the Petit Picpus. A small stone 
slab alone marks the spot. Hard by it were 
buried indiscriminately in pits the bodies of 
nearly two thousand unfortunates who perished 
by the guillotine during the Reign of Terror. 
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Current Topics. 


The wealthy Christian who could not 
afford to contribute to the spread of the gospel 
because it cost him eighty thousand dollars to 
furnish his new house, has found his twin in the 
multi-millionaire who excuses himself for leaving 
the charities to be cared for by his less wealthy 
neighbors because he has so much money lying 
idle in the banks. 


The troubles in China give hoodlums in 
America a pretext for abusing inoffensive laun- 
drymen. But every such brutal and cowardly 
attack gives the authorities also an opportunity— 
a chance to demonstrate that this at least is not 
a heathen country, and that the government does 
not tolerate, much less encourage, brutal assaults 
upon harmless foreigners. 

A Western railroad is said to be about to 
change the name “brakeman” on its passenger- 
trains to “assistant conductor,’’ since in these 
days of pneumatic brakes the new term more 
properly describes the duties to be performed. 
However this may turn out, the fact remains 
that many positions in life retain a name long 
after it has ceased to describe the real work of 
its occupant. For example, we call a man who 
sells meat a butcher, although he may never 
have been inside a slaughter-house, nor slain so 
much as a chicken. 





Booker Washingtor's wisdom is often 
as suggestive to his white hearers as to the people | 
of his own race. Here is the way he put the | 
industrial situation in a speech in Omaha: “The 
old colored man with his whitewash brush and 
pail once made a good living; but he was a 
whitewasher. By and by a white man came | 
along with an assortment of brushes and several | 
colors of wash. He was an ‘interior decorator,’ 
and the old colored man’s job was gone forever. | 
You negro boys must become ‘interior decorators.’ 
The whitewashing job is done.” 

The first census returns which have come | 
in show that the most rapid growth of the last | 
ten years has been in the border-land about the | 
big cities—just outside the heart of the town, but 
not far enough to be inthe country. The trolley- | 
var is probably responsible for this development. | 
It has made possible the thick peopling of land 
which was formerly too far out for the homes of 
persons whose daily work was in the city. Any- 
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merely used the letters O. K., and thought the | this expression of honest differences, and it also | know bacteriology as well as anatomy. Te may 


matter happily ended. Subsequently, however, 
one of the contestants brought suit to have the 
agreement annulled, on the ground that O. K. 


; | was a mere slang phrase, and hence not legally 


binding. But the court ruled that “‘it undoubtedly 
gave that which is the universal conception and 
understanding,” and was therefore correct, valid 
and legally binding upon the parties concerned. 
In brief, it was O. K. 

Chicago manufacturers who own fifty- 
four thousand acres of woodland in Missouri 
have applied to the Division of Forestry of the 
Department of Agriculture for advice as to how 
to make the best use of it. It is desired to 
remove the merchantable timber and increase the 


| producing power of the forest, and the govern- 


ment foresters will provide a “working plan.” 
This, it is said, is the first attempt of an American 
manufacturing establishment to apply modern 
forestry methods in raising timber for its own 
use; but it should not be the last attempt. The 
man with the axe, who chops down every tree 
that stands in his way, has become a national 
nuisance. If our forests are to be preserved, 
if they are to be enlarged, private individuals must 
unite to suppress him, and then codperate cordially 
with the experts who work systematically. 
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EXAMPLE. 


Example is a living law, whose sway 
Men more than all the written laws obey. 
Selected. 


ee 


King Humbert’s Death. 


NARCHY has accomplished another of those 
A horrible tragedies which are all the more 
pitiful because they are so wanton, so 
useless and so ineffectual. The death of King 
Humbert must be added to that ghastly list 
which includes, in a period of less than twenty 
years, the murder of Alexander II. of Russia, 
President Garfield, President Carnot of France, 
the Empress Elizabeth of Austria-Hungary and 
Premier Canovas of Spain. 

Not one of them was in any sense a tyrant oran 
oppressor, nor could anarchy hope to profit, even 
in the smallest degree, by their removal. They 
were victims of a political rabies as dangerous 
and as hopeless as canine madness. In the case 
of King Humbert, the assassin has sent out of 
the world the one man whose kindly and tactful 
nature was almost the only security of peace, 
order and good government in a country which 
has lately seemed on the verge of revolution. 

Although not a strong ruler in the political 
sense, the dead king had personal characteristics 
which appealed more surely to his people than 
statesmanship would have done. His unques- 


thing that reduces the pressure upon land in the tioned patriotism, his courage, his sympathy 


| requires that they be treated with respect. 

The Freeman’s Oath was intended to call 
out and cultivate personal independence, sober 
thoughtfulness, political intelligence, public spirit, 
and the subordination of private interests and 
| ambitions to the common weal. Are there not 
many thousands of Americans who might, with 
|advantage to themselves and their country, 
register and subscribe in their own consciences 
the quaint oath of the Massachusetts Puritans? 
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UNSUNG SONGS. 


Afar on the deep there are billows 
That never can break on the beach. 
father Ryan. 
——————jq0e——_——_— 


Keeping Faith With Cuba. 


HEN the United Siates went to war 

with Spain to secure the liberation of 

Cuba, it declared that it had no inten- 
tion of exercising sovereignty over the island. 
Its avowed purpose was to give liberty and peace 
to the Cubans. When that was accomplished it 
would leave the government and control of the 
island to its people. 

There were not a few foreigners and some 
| Americans who made light of these professions. 
| They predicted that, when the war was over, 
| the United States would ignore all pretence of 
| disinterestedness, and would find some pretext 





| for retaining Cuba; but the government has | 


been true to its promise. It began devising 
| autonomous institutions almost as soon as the 
war closed. It has substituted civil administra- 
tion for military rule; it has withdrawn its 
troops until only a nominal garrison remains; it 
| has turned the government of the cities over to 
officers regularly chosen by the people, and now 
| it is preparing for new elections, to be held next 
month, at which delegates will be chosen to a con- 
| vention which is to frame a constitution. This 
| marks the last important stage in the progress of 
the island toward complete independence. 

It is no light task to create a form of govern- 
ment adapted to the needs of a people who have 
had no experience in governing themselves. The 
Cuban constitutional convention, when it meets, 
will need guidance, and it is possible that official 
advisers may be appointed to give counsel; but 


Cubans, and whatever instrument it may frame 
will appeal to the people as a work of their own 
doing. 

In the interval before the convention meets, 
the Constitution of the United States and vari- 
ous state constitutions will be widely published 
throughout the island, so that the Cubans may 
become familiar with republican institutions. 


powers exercised under the Constitution. The 
United States stands as sponsor for the good 


the convention will be composed wholly of | 


Some limitation will be necessary upon the | 
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be partial to quinine, but he must have learned 
to administer the antitoxins also. Constant study 
and experiment are the price of his success. 





American Athletes at Paris. 
ik: American athletes carried off most of 





the honors in the international champion. 
ships at Paris in connection with the 
Exposition. Out of twenty-one open champion- 
| ship events, they won seventeen. They won in 
the hurdle-races, in the various kinds of jumps, 
}and in throwing the hammer and putting the 
| shot. They beat the world’s record in the stand- 
ing high jump, and in the one hundred metres 
| see. In the long-distance runs the English 
athletes led ; and in the twenty-five-mile Marathow 
race a Frenchman came in ahead, and was borne 
| about on the shoulders of his enthusiastic coun. 
| trymen in recognition of his prowess. 

| This was the first time that many of the 
| European spectators had seen American college 
boys at play; and the college yells with which 
the American contestants were stimulated to do 
their best, or rewarded for doing it, occasioned 
great amazement, being mistaken, apparently, 
for some kind of Indian whoops. 

| The American contestants introduced another 
| innovation of more importance. They stood out 
strongly against having any of the contests take 
| place on Sunday, and when the agreement which 
was supposed to have been reached on this point 
with the French managers was broken, most of 
the Americans refused to enter for any Sunday 
contest. 
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Old Bet. 
O* BET, the first elephant to be exhibited 








in the United States, was the central 
figure of more than one amusing incident 
| She was gentle and friendly, but she inspired 
| almost as much terror as wonder in her beholders. 
| Careful town Officials often made special stipula- 
tions about ropes and chains for her due restrain- 
ing, insisted that she must be prevented from 
damage to hitching-posts, trees and fences along 
| her route, and refused to allow her to cross bridges 
which might yield under her weight. They might 
have trusted Bet herself to judge; she tested 
every bridge with her forefoot, and would never 
have stepped upon one that was too weak. 

Once she was to be exhibited in a large town 
near a village where dwelt a good minister of 
the old-fashioned school. Parson Micklefield 
acknowledged frankly that he took a keen interest 
in the extraordinary animal; he explained to his 
family of ten that it was a pachyderm of the same 
family as the plain domestic hog, but he added 
| impressively that there was excellent reason to 
| suppose it was also the behemoth of the Bible. 

He would like much to see the great creature 
himself; he would like the children to see it, but 
| the elephant was not the only feature of the 


great cities is to be welcomed, for fresh air and 
sunlight are the prime necessaries of life. 

The annual students’ conference at 
Northfield, which closed recently, was the first | 
since Mr. Moody’s death, yet in point of numbers | 
it was the most successful ever held. Nearly | 
one hundred and fifty institutions were repre- 
sented. Those who feared that the influence of 
Northfield would decline with the passing of its 
founder thus find their apprehensions groundless. 
The value of a life like Mr. Moody’s cannot be | 
measured by the work the man himself does ; it | 
lies much more in the encouragement to work 
which it gives to others, and in the lasting 
enthusiasm which it inspires. 

It is generally admitted that meats which 
have been frozen and kept long in cold storage 
are deficient in flavor. The Sanitary Record 
declares that after a time frozen meat also loses 
some life-giving principle essential to its nourish- 
ing quality. Those who eat it for any great 
length of time develop disorders of the digestive 
organs, lose weight and suffer in general health. | 
The same evils follow the continued use of | 
canned frults and vegetables, and even more | 
surely the use of stale milk or eggs. Preserva- | 





| with suffering, his democratic manner and his 
generosity were traits which they admired. 

The world stands aghast at the cowardly crime 
by which his life was taken. “No words can 
fully express the detestation of it which is felt by 
every right-thinking person. 
which man can visit upon the assassin is ade- 
quate, nor will anything which man may do 
repair the harm. 

Society is baffled in its efforts to deal effectually 
with these social vipers. The leper and the 
lunatic are usually discovered in time to protect 
those about them, but the anarchist is often 
unknown until his blow is struck. Before his 
fatal shot was fired the murderer of King 
Humbert was known only as a silk-weaver of 
Paterson, New Jersey. 

For half a century or more Europe has faced 
this problem. 
solution. 





The Freeman’s Oath. 


N 1634 the general court or legislature of 
| Massachusetts formulated an oath to be 
taken by every freeman in the colony. One 
part of it ran as follows: 
“T do solemnly bind myself in the sight of God 


No punishment | 


It is still as far as ever from a) 


tives may arrest the grosser processes of decay, | that when I shall be called to give my voice 
but they cannot avert this intangible deterioration. | touching any matter of this state wherein freemen 
— _ are to deal, I will give my vote and suffrage as I 
A Boston fire insurance company | shall judge in my own conscience may best 
recently made an interesting investigation to | conduce and tend to the public weal of the body, 
discover, if possible, whether there is any reason | without respect to persons or favor of any man. 
for the popular belief that rats and mice set fires | So help me God in the Lord Jesus Christ.’ 
by gnawing matches. The experiment covered| The founders of New England were great 
a period of three months. Rats and mice, singly | believers in the possibility of regulating human 
or several at a time, were confined in large iron | motives and conduct by legislation ; their excesses 
cages containing matches of various kinds and | in this direction may be classed with the “failings 
cotton-waste. The mice, no matter how hungry | that lean to virtue’s side.” The Freeman’s 
they were, never gnawed the matches, but the rats | Oath still supplies a standard for every American 
set several fires, the sulphur matches being in each | citizen. We find in this formula the true germ 
case the instrument. Hereafter, when people| of popular government — “government of the 


speak of fires set by mice, these insurance men | 
will very likely say, “Rats!” 

The familiar abbreviation, “O. K.,’” has 
recently been passed upon by a court in Illinois, | 
and has received judicial sanction. Two prom. | 
inent manufacturing concerns became involved 
in a disagreement which threatened legal com- 
plications. Their lawyers induced them to| 
compromise differences, and to append their 
signatures to an agreement which was made 


* mutually satisfactory and legally binding. In | 


attestation of the facts in the case, the lawyers | minorities. The spirit of free institutions requires | 


people, for the people, by the people.’’ 

The voter is a ruler, a miniature sovereign. 
He holds a power which cannot be used for any 
purpose aside from the public welfare without 
the betrayal of a trust and-a species of treason. 
His ballot represents, for better or worse, all the 
functions of government—legislative, executive, 
judicial. 

In the storm of battle ninety-nine bullets in a 
hundred may fail of effect, but every ballot is 
cast to be counted, and as an expression of 
opinion it counts equally in majorities and in 


had some experience in self-government, they 
should not be allowed unrestricted right to make 
treaties, to declare war or to incur debt. But 
the limitations will be as few as may be consist- 
ent with the best interests of the island, and 
gradually they may disappear altogether. Ques- 
tions of rights and responsibilities may be left to 
be dealt with as occasion requires. At present, 
the interesting fact is that the United States is 
giving a fine illustration of a national pledge 
| honorably kept. 
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The Profitable Professions. 


SSISTED by some of the daily papers, 
medical journals have recently been 
debating the relative incomes gained in 

the so-called learned professions. 

In Chicago, it appears, one or two physicians 
make fifty thousand dollars a year, but the 
average income of physicians is less than two 
thousand dollars. Two or three New York 
physicians are said to make more than one 
hundred thousand dollars a year, but the average 
income does not greatly exceed that attributed to 
Chicago. 

The periodical that gives these statistics adds 
that “the minister averages in the city perhaps 
twelve hundred dollars, and in the country not 
more than eight hundred dollars yearly” —figures 
which are probably too low for the city, and 
surely too high for the country. But the minister 








city doctor represents a large outlay. 

The lawyer seems to have much the best of it. 
In Chicago, we are told, several law firms make 
fifty thousand to one hundred thousand dollars a 
year, and although the statistician is not brave 
enough to estimate the income of the young 
attorney who has just hung out his shingle, he 
finds “five hundred attorneys who make from 
two to five thousand dollars.” 


advantage over the doctor, which must be con- 


and law are to be learned in the schools. Expe- 
seldom forces them to cast aside, the knowledge 
they gained at the beginning. In medicine new 
discoveries perpetually force the revision of old 
opinions, the adoption of new methods. Doctor 
| Holmes’s “Rip Van Winkle, M. D.,” has no 
place in modern medicine. 

The physician who is up with the times must 





sometimes has no house-rent to pay, which toa | 


But the minister and the lawyer have one | 
sidered in any comparison of rewards. Theology | 


rience helps their practitioners to apply, but | 


behavior of Cuba: and until the Cubans have | show, and against the rest he had conscientious 
: 


seruples. 
| The day before the show Parson Micklefield 
was called away to visit a sick woman at a dis- 
tance. During his absence the little procession— 
amere nothing to a modern circus—passed through 
the village, which was situated upon a river. The 
selectmen, hastily gathering, forbade the bridge 
to Bet; there was a freshet and no ford; and a 
violent storm coming on, the show halted, and 
men and animals found what refuge they could. 

When the good parson returned and went to put 
his horse up, that usually placid animal reared, 
danced, snorted, stood on his hind legs and pawed 
the air, and evinced in every way an unmistakable 
determination not to enter his usual quarters. 
At last the amazed minister hitched him, sweating 
and trembling, before the front door and went 
inside to get help. His little daughter, who had 
made friends with a keeper and his charge. 
rushed to meet him with a shout that explained 
everything. 

“O father,” she cried, excitedly, “the behemoth 
is in our barn, and it is the cleanest pig you ever 
saw! It lives on cookies!” 

Poor Bet’s fate was a sad one. She broke loose 
during an exhibition, and the panic - stricken 
crowd, fearing her no less than a lion or a tiger. 
fled shrieking, while the braver men ran for guns, 
and despite the piteous protests of her owner, 
shot the big, bewildered, amiable beast to death. 





—_—_—_—_~<»— 


Old-Fashioned Accomplishments Out 
of Fashion. 


| **¥ WANT a young man to go into my oftice,” 
| said a busy man of affairs to the head of a 
business high school not long ago, “aud my 
requirements are very simple. I want an eat! nest, 


industrious boy, who can spell well, writes 2 good 
hand, possesses at least a fair general know ge. 
and who ean carry out intelligently the directions 
that are given to him.” 

“Your requirements are hard to meet,” replied 
the teacher. “Plenty of boys are looking ‘or 
positions, but few of them like the conditions you 
impose. They do not think it worth while to learn 
to spell; we do everything in this schoo! t 
persuade them of the importance of the accolr 
plishment; but the boys hear of great anc 
cessful men who cannot spell, and many of t! 
are led to think they may get along in the world 
without that accomplishment. Others do not 
| relish the persistent work of acquiring ® good 
handwriting, or of learning to run the type’ _ 
skilfully, which is now so necessary in many !'"°> 
| of work. They want easier roads to success. 
| It is to be hoped that this teacher take> “0 

unnecessarily gloomy view of the boys 0! the 
| present generation. He doubtless does. !! 5 
| the testimony, however, of all employers that only 
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a small part of the young men seeking positions | 
comprehend the real seriousness of life’s compe- | 
tition, and the necessity of preparation in those 
seeming trifles which count toward perfection. 

Good general information is of the utmost value, 
and yet an employer who puts a few tests of this | 
kind to a number of nineteen-year-old applicants | 
for a position will be grievously disappointed with | 
the result. Geography and history they have in 
many instances forgotten; on arithmetic they are 
“pusty;” the events of the day, except in the 
baseball world, many of them do not even try to 
learn. 

In spite of the keen industrial competition of | 
the present day, there are still splendid opportuni- 
ties for young men and women who will come 
forward to take them, prepared in the fullest sense 
of the word to make their services valuable. 
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DIFFICULT TIME-TELLING. 


Miss Mary Kingsley, who recently died at 
Simonstown, where she had been nursing fever- 
stricken Boers at the military hospital, is best 
known to Americans by her African explorations, | 
She was not only a brave but a merry lady, who 
never shrank from a jest at her own expense | 
when her adventures had been comic, who laughed 
away praise when they had been heroic, and who | 
found unfailing amusement in the absurdities and 
childishnesses of the negro in Africa, to whom, 
however, she was a sympathizing friend. 

She onee related an effective little anecdote of 
the return to his own country of an Englishman 
who had been seven years absent in Africa. He 
was as undemonstrative as most Englishmen; but 
no sooner had he landed on the wharf in Liverpool 
than he flew at and madly embraced a postman, 
to that official’s embarrassment and dismay. It 
was simply his greeting to civilization, for which 
in his homesick eyes the postman stood. In her 
own eyes, Miss Kingsley once declared, the type 
of civilization—of the manifold achievement which 
sets so wide a gulf between our race and the 
savage—was a powerful and perfect locomotive 
engine. 

Indeed, there could be few things farther 
removed than a locomotive from the native 
African’s comprehension. He does not take 
readily to much simpler mechanism—to telling 
time by the clock, for instance. Once on board 
an African river steamer Miss Kingsley had 
retired early, and was settling sleepily to rest, | 
when she heard some one speaking to the native 
watchman in an adjoining room: 

“You sabe six o’clock? When them long arm 
eatch them place, and them short arm catch them 
place, you call me in the morning time.” 

There was a short silence in the saloon; then: 

“You sabe five o’clock? When them long arm 
eatch them place, and them short arm catch them 
place, you call me in the morning time.” Another 
silence, and again: 

“You sabe half past five o’clock? When them 
long arm’”’—and so it went on until each passenger 
had pointed out the proper spot on the clock dial, 
which the observant native, who nevertheless 
could not tell time, would remember to notice, 
and call him. 

One old chief did learn to tell time; but he had | 
trouble with his clock, the weights of which were 
wrong, so that it was much too fast. He brought | 
it back in indignation and grief to the English | 
salesman: 

“You do me bad too much,” he complained. 
“You no sabe him clock you done sell me? When 
1 look him clock, it no be to-day; it be to-morrow!” 

The weights were readjusted, and he was with 
difficulty convinced that his mysterious timepiece 
would no longer be able to shorten the days of his 
existence by half, as he had feared. 














ee | 
ITALIAN TRANSLATION. | 


Dr. Henry J. Bigelow, the eminent Boston 
surgeon, was very fond of music, and knew 
something of it theoretically—enough, at least, 
to carry in his head the tunes he liked. Street 
musicians were used to his requests for repeating 
a melody, but in one case he had some difficulty 
in tracing a song when he wished to procure it for 
himself. 

His quick ear had caught a new air upon a 
hand-organ, and he at once asked the Italian 
grinder its name. The man could not speak a 
word of English, and it was only with difficulty | 
that Doctor Bigelow learned the title of the tune, 
and wrote it down—Silva tredi mon digo. 

Then he went to a music shop, and set the clerk 
upon its trail. 

Nobody could guess what it might be, and one | 
Italian collection after another was overhauled, 
until at last all the clerks in the shop were brought 
into requisition. Finally one of them had a bright 
thonght. 

“Pil tell you what you want,” said he. “It’s 
‘Silver Threads Among the Gold.’ ” 
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RUFUS CHOATE’S HAND-WRITING. 


It is notorious that the handwriting of the 
Scholar sometimes does little credit to his learning. 
Ingenious but illogical schoolboys have general- 
ized from such insufficient premises that the worse 
the ir writing, the brighter their chances of becom- 
ing lcarned men. From the parental point of view | 
the argument seems radically unsound, but that | 
- premise is sometimes true is beyond question. 
Miss Caroline Tieknor tells an amusing story of 
Rufus Choate. 

Her grandfather, George Ticknor, the historian 
Of Spanish literature, was once called as a witness 
M & case in which Mr. Choate was engaged as 
counsel, Sitting beside the eminent lawyer, during 
the progress of the trial, he was attracted by Mr. 
Choate’s notes of the evidence. 

He found that he could not read a word of them. 
agp studying them a short time, he remarked to 
: rt. Choate that the writing reminded him of two 
autograph letters in his possession, one of Eman- 
uel, “the Fortunate,” of Portugal, dated 1512, and 
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the other of Gonzalvo de Cordova, the “Great | 
Captain,” as he was called, written a few years 
earlier. Any one who had glanced over these 


remarkable specimens of chirography would | DANVILLE MILITARY INSTITUTE, 


marvel that it was possible to make out a syllable | 
of such illegible scrawls. 

“These letters,” Mr. Ticknor assured Mr. 
Choate, “were written three hundred and fifty | 
years ago, and strongly resemble your notes of 
the present trial.” 

Choate’s reply was instantaneous: 

“Remarkable men, no doubt; they seem to have 
been much in advance of their time.” 





The Youth’s Companion’s 
Exhibition of Amateur Photographs 
For 1900 


Is conducted on the same general lines as former 
exhibitions, each of which has been more success- 
ful than that which preceded it. 


AWARDS OFFERED. 


For the best FIGURE work of an amateur photographer | 
—best from the standpoint of human interest, picto- 
rial and story-telling qualities as well as technical 
and artistic excellence—The Youth’s Companion 
offers the following prizes: 


MEN’S CLASS. 
FIRST PRIZE. Forty Dollars and Diploma. 
SECOND PRIZE. Twenty Dollars and Diploma. | 
HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each of*the | 
Twenty-five Men next in order of merit. 


WOMEN’S CLASS. 
FIRST PRIZE. Forty Dollars and Diploma. 
SECOND PRIZE. Twenty Dollars and Diploma. 
HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each of the 
Twenty-five Women next in order of merit. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S CLASS. 
For boys and girls under eighteen. 
FIRST PRIZE. Fifteen Dollars and Diploma. 
SECOND PRIZE. Ten Dollars and Diploma. 
HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each of the 
Twenty-five Boys or Girls next in order of merit. 


THE GRAND PRIZE VASE. 

A SOLID SILVER VASE will be given for the best set 
or group of photographs in the entire collection in 
addition to whatever prize such a set may have been 
awarded. The Vase is of solid silver of beautiful 
design, and lined with gold. 





Besides the above there will be seventy-four special 
awards, the details of which are contained in an 
announcement printed in The Youth’s Companion of 
May 31, 1900. 

The competition closes at noon, September 3, rgoo. 
Exhibition opens October 1, 1900. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT, 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MAss. 





NEVER NOTICED IT. 


A traveller in Corsica says that although Porto 
Vecchio is so filthy that one would like to dip it 
in the Mediterranean for a thorough wash, it is 
wonderfully lovely at a distance. Its white granite 
houses with red-tiled roofs and fragments of old 
walls, with the blue sky above and the green knoll 
beneath and about, make up as alluring a southern 
picture as ever haunted a northerner’s memory. 
But do the southerners themselves appreciate it? 
If one may judge by comparison, apparently not. 
Says a writer in Travel: 

They do not seem a deeply intelligent folk on 
this east coast. I stopped in a very hot part of 
the road to ask a man the name of a certain noble 
mountain peak inland, with veins of snow upon it. 

“I do not know,” said he, heavily. 

“Ah, then you do not live here?’ | 

“Yes, I am of these parts.” 

“But you were not brought up here?” } 

“Yes, I was born here.” | 

“And you do not know the name of that very 
high mountain?” 

“T know nothing about it.” 

He spoke conclusively. The most conspicuous 
object in his daily landscape had, in his eyes, no 
significance whatever. 


STRANGE REPTILES. | 


A Western writer thinks one of the severest | 
tests ever put upon his risibles was endured at a 
London dinner-table. 


He was seated next a lovely, rosy-cheeked, 
gray-eyed English girl, who displayed a most 
absorbing and flattering interest in his native 
land. She appeared to have imbibed some extraor- 
dinary ideas about the perils to be encountered 
in the newly settled regions of the United States, 
and tried not to look incredulous when she was 
assured that things were really not as bad as she 
imagined. 

“I’m sure it’s pleasant to be told there are not 
rattlesnakes in all the gardens,” she said, with a 
pretty smile, ‘but my cousin wrote not long ago 
that he had seen over forty wigwams in one little 
village. ee she ded, as her companion 
made no immediate reply, “the pen are not 
as venomous as rattlesnakes, are they?” 


PREFERENCES. 


Business men who are accustomed to write 
standing before a high desk will appreciate the 
following story: 

Prof. Simon J. Brown, the astronomical director | 
of the naval observatory at Washington, was 
standing, as usual, before his desk, when a 
colleague came into his office. 

“Is it possible,” said he, “that you work in that 
wat ean’t stand standing.” 

“That’s odd,” replied the professor; “‘it’s differ- 
ent with me. I can’t stand sitting.” 


A BRIGHT SOLDIER. 
A captain, possessed of the importance of 
patriotic precept, thought he noticed a lack of 


{ conservatories and professional schools. Cata- 
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enthusiasm in a young recruit. 
“What should you think,” said he, “if you saw | 


the Stars and Stripes waving over the field of 
battle?” 

“I should think that the wind was blowing,” 
was the logical reply. 
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A Telegraph Operator’s 
WORK IS PLEASANT, 


pays good wages, and leads to 
theh Bnest sitions. We teach 
it quickly and start our graduates 
in telegraph service. Railroads are 
very busy. Operators are in great 
demand. Write for catalogue. 


VALENTINES’ SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 
frice’”’ whitens the teeth without injury. (Adv. 








DANVILLE, VIRGINIA. 
A modern Military School for Bors and Young Men. 
Military equipment furnished by U. 8. Government. 
Write for illustrated cata. Col. IL H. Saunders, Pres. 


Stenography, 

ELEGRAPHY, ‘iessittsx, 
OO 1g, 

te., thoroughly taught by mail or personally | F e Mc tthe 

at EASTMAN, Poughkeepsie. Positions se- | r “ to rs 








cured. Catalogue free. | z Send us the name 
Y c .¥ of a dealer who 
Cc. C. GAINES, Box 92, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. , KL. A. 


Waist 


and the number 
of children you 
Buy waists for, 
and we will send 
you free one of 
our best grade 
jes waists if you 
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GO TO COLLEGE. 


Write and learn how you can secure a scholar- 
ship in your choice of over 300 leading colleges, 


logues free. State age, what you-wish to study, 
first and second choice of school, previous 
educational advantages and when you wish to 
enter. Sample copy magazine free. 
WESTERN COLLEGE MAGAZINE, 
Dept. Y, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
~w~rrrr rr ee ee Terr ere ee ee err 


MANDOLINS and GUITARS. 


Pat. metal finger board. Finest goods 
in the market. At wholesale where we 
have no agent. Old instruments taken in 
exchange. On approval. 

THE WOLFRAM GUITAR CO., Columbus, Ohio. 


| Sufferers | 
from 

and ‘ e 
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encloce 6c postage 
Give age of child. 
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“ od Savechildren’s 

| health and fig 
The tapes are sewed firmly | ures by suspen 

on the knitted fabric and carry ing clothes from 
the weight from the shoulders. | the shoulders — 
Extra wide and extra strong | the “M” Waist 
tapes to pin hose supporters on. does this and nev- 
er loses its shape, 


MINNEAPOLIS KNITTING WORKS, Minneapolis, Minn. 




























Hay-Fever 

who want to know what can be done in the 
way of a radical cure should send for a 
copy of the little booklet, 

“Hygiene — 
99 
fr Hay-Fever. 

Just Out. Health Hints on Diet, Bath- 


When You Go 


shopping just take 
time to call on some 
reliable dealer in sil- 
verware and ask to 
see the ° 


“1835 


FREE BY MAIL. 
Address DR. HAYES, Buffalo, New York. 
Ask for Current Comments, No. 16. 
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| £ R.Wallace’ § 


Silver-Plated Goods. 
You'llenjoy seeing some- 
thing beautiful even if you 
are not just ready to buy 
See the “Joan,"’ “‘Stuart,”’ 
“Virginia,” “‘Astoria’’ and 
“Aujon”’ patterns. Com- 
pare them — beauty of de- 
sign and the prices—with 
others he has, and see 
which you would choose. 
Our Illus. Catalogue 1s 
Sull of interest for every 
lover of the beautiful, and 
Itis Sent FREE. 
R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. 
Wallingford, \. 


7S RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


One in each town to ride and exhibit 
\\ sample 1900 bicycle. 
1900 Models, best makes, 911 to S20 
99 & '98 Models, high grade $8 to $13 
500 Second-hand Wheels 
all makes and models, good as new, 
3 to $10. Great Factory Clearing 
Sale at half factory cost. We ship 
anywhere on approval and trial with- 
out a cent in advance. 
EARN A BICYCLE distribut- 
Catalogues for us. Many earned 
Our 1900 propo- 
sition is even more liberal. 
Write at once for our Bargain 
and special offer. Address Dept. 13 0 
MEAD CYCLECO., Chicago. 
gee OOOO 9SSHSSSSSS OOOOH OHOSS COOOOOOOS ae: 
“THE ‘SALT’ OF SALTS.” 7 


Satisfying, 
Thirst is a great trial these warm summer days. 


7 —- 
Refreshing. 
$ What shall we drink? Which do you prefer, a glass of 
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W.C. DULMAGE, M.D., 
Allegree, Ky., says: 
“Your Salt works likea 
charm. It seems to be 
just what has always 
been wanting for the 
fever patient — cooling 
and refreshing, and not 
nauseating in any par- 
ticular. Ishall never be 
without it in my office.” 





CHARLES E., MANNING, 
M.D., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
says: ‘“Ihavegiven your 
Effervescent Salt a good 
trial, and consider it a 
most excellent aperient 
and cooling drink.”’ 


insipid, tasteless water or a cooling, refreshing, effervescing 
glass of Abbey’s Salt? A teaspoonful of 


Abbey’s 
Effervescent 
Salt 


in a tumbler of water not only satisfies the ‘thirst, but keeps 
the system in good order. It may be taken at any time 
without any unpleasant after effects. 

Abbe Salt isa preventive of and cure for Headache, 
Biliousness, Dyspepsia, Constipation and all ills caused by 
a disordered condition of the stomach and bowels, 

Sold by most druggists, or sent by mail, 


25c., 50c., $1 per bottle. 


The Abbey Effervescent Salt Co., 9 Murray St., Room 3, N. Y. 
Booklet free on request. 
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Don’t Work All the Time. 


| 
| You know what’s said about ‘‘All work and no play.’’ Every one needs 
| 
| 





Dr. F.L. Wine, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., says: “I find 
thatAbbey’s Salt affords 
a very refreshing drink, 
and taken as directed, 
an effective laxative. 
The fineness of the 
granules is another 
point in its favor, allow- 
ing it to be taken while 
effervescing without 
particles of Salt undis- 
solved entering the 
mouth. I found it also 
beneficial in a certain 
case of headache.” 
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some recreation ; some let-up from the constant grind, and to get away for 
a change of scene and change of pursuit. Leave care behind occasionally ; 
take a Forehand Gun and go off for a ramble through the woods. You'll 
} return satisfied and will take hold of the work with a new relish. 
| - Forehands are made in 12 and 16 bore and warranted in the use of nitro powder. 
; Rebounding lock. Half pistol grip. Fitted with Forehand Automatic Ejec- 
tor that throws empty cartridge completely out of the barrel instantly. 


Light, accurate, beautiful. 
7 H $7.00 with Plain Steel Barrel. 
Retail Prices : $8.00 with Twist Barrel. 


Sold by gun dealers everywhere. If your dealer can't supply you we'll sell you 
direct at these prices, cash with order; but ask him first, it's handter. 


FOREHAND ARMS COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 
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Has met me at the door; 

A pleasant place I find it still, 
As it has been of yore. 
The hands that set the rooms aright, 
The feet that tread the floor, 
Are no less swift to serve her now 
Than they have been before. 


A HOUSE of death—and yet no gloom 


The chamber of her soul she swept, 
And garnished it within ; 

A place of sweet propriety 

And fragrance it has been, 

To which a holy visitor 

Most gladly entered in, 

For to the inmate of the room 

This guest was near of kin. 


And now both host and guest have gone 
Beyond the utmost star ; 

The darkened chamber they have left 
To dwell in lands afar ; 

A fair estate they two have won, 

Which hath nor hedge nor bar, 

In the sweet light of God Himself, 
Where many mansions are. 


The little house upon the hill 

Has never looked more fair, 

The fragrance of a hundred blooms 
Is stealing up the stair, 

The thrill of that long pilgrimage 
Is on the quiet air, 

Oh, blesséd hour, than bliss itself 
More wonderfully rare! 


—_—<§6——_——— 


Shut Up With a Bible. 


HEN Nicholas I. became 
Emperor of Russia, his 
first task was to put down 

a formidable sedition among the 
aristocracy of his realm. Many 
nobles, detected in guilt, and 
> many who were simply sus- 
ee pected, were thrown into prison. 
NaN A One, who was innocent, was by 
NICHOLAS |. nature a man of fiery temper; 
his wrongful arrest infuriated him, and he raved 
like a wild animal. Day after day, brooding 
over his treatment, he would stamp shrieking 
through his cell, and curse the emperor, and curse 
God. Why did He not prevent this injustice? 

No quiet came to him save in the intervals of 
exhaustion that followed his fits of rage. A visit 
from a venerable clergyman, on the ninth day of 
his confinement, produced no softening effect. 
The good man’s prayer was heard with sullen 
contempt. The divine words, ‘Come unto me, 
all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest,’’ sounded like mockery to the 
embittered prisoner. The aged minister went 
away, leaving a Bible in the cell, which he begged 
the prisoner to read. 

As soon as his visitor was gone the angry 
nobleman kicked the Bible into a corner. What 
to him was the Word of a God Who let tyrants 
abuse him? 

But.when the terrible loneliness of succeeding 
days had nearly crazed him he caught up the 
volume and opened it, and his first glance fell on 
the middle of the fiftieth Psalm: ‘‘Call upon me 
in the day of trouble; I will deliver thee.” The 
text surprised and touched him, but his pride 
resented the feeling, and he dropped the book. 

The next day desperation drove him again to 
the only companion of his solitude, and from 
that time he read the Bible constantly. Then 
he began to study it, and commit whole chapters 
to memory. The story of the Saviour’s life and 
death totally changed him. He saw himself a 
fellow-sufferer with the Christ Who was unjustly 
accused and slain. 

Revengeful rage gave way, and the spirit of a 
martyr took its place. Like the persecuted 
Christians shut up in the Roman Catacombs, he 
forgave his enemies. An unworldly joy took up 
the time he had once spent in harsh thoughts 
and words. The shadows of wrong and death 
vanished in the new light that shone upon him 
from beyond. 

The company of a book—the one book in all 
the world that could have done it—had given the 
proud noble another heart. 

Madame Dubois, once a beloved prison mis- 
sionary in New York, from whose writings this 
story is taken, was in Russia when the con- 
demned man’s aunt and sister, with whom she 
was visiting, received a letter which was believed 
to be his last. It was the outpouring of an 
exalted soul superior to fate. 

He had undergone his trial, and unable to 
prove his innocence, had been sentenced to 
death. On the day set for his execution, while 
the ladies of his mansion walked in tears through 
the crape-hung parlors, suddenly the sight of 
their doomed kinsman himself astonished them 
at the door! 

It was an unhoped-for deliverance at the last 
moment. When the jailer’s key unlocked the 
prisoner’s cell, instead of the messenger of 
death, the Tsar of Russia stood before him. A 
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! conspirator’s intercepted letter had placed the 
‘innocence of the suspected nobleman beyond 
| question, and the tsar made what amends he 
| could by bestowing on him a splendid castle and 
| a general’s commission. 

Seventy-five years have passed since then, 
and with them the life of the almost-martyred 
Russian; but the fruits of his devout fidelity 
and kindness among his fellowmen, the hospital 
he built for the sick and friendless,—and the 
very Bible he was shut up with in his own 


distress,—still bear witness to a consecration that | 


was worth all its personal cost. 


* 
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The Indian Pariahs. 
| T= chief sufferers by the present famine in 





India, as well as by all other natural and 


political calamities in that great empire, are | 


| the unfortunate Pariahs, or outcastes,who number, 
| according to a late estimate, nine millions, and 
| whose condition is now practically as bad as the 
slavery from which the English rule is supposed 
to have redeemed them. At-least half of them 
are in the presidency of Madras; and in and 
| about the city of Madras they form one-quarter 
| of the population. 


The Pariahs are socially and industrially below 
| the Sudras, who are the lowest caste. The Pa- 
riahs are of no caste at all, and have no place 
|in the social and religious scheme. They are 
nominally free, but on —. The law of 
|eustom compels them to live in separate hovels 
| outside the boundaries of villages. They cannot 
| carry on trade or agriculture, and can only per- 
— the most laborious, unpleasant and menial 
services. 

The state of the Pariahs is practically that of 





the chandala, of whom it is said, in the Hindu | 


| law of custom, that he “shall not dwell w 


town; his sole wealth must be in dogs and asses; 


| his clothes must consist of the mantles of deceased 
persons; and his dishes must be a, 
The Pariahs are prohibited from drinking at 
the public fountains; the upper castes—even 
| including the poor and_ hard-worked and often 
| starved Sudra—believe that they contaminate the 


| water. As the fountains generally contain the | 


only public or accessible water within a consider- 
able radius, this is a terrible hardship to the 
| Pariahs, who are often obliged to go several 
|miles to get water, which then is very likely 
| stagnant and unwholesome. The result is that 
disease is bred among them, which sometimes 
infects the whole pore ation. 

This gives the Pariahs a grievance which, they 
| fancy, may compel the government of India to 
listen to their story of distress. In a general way, 
it is no doubt true that the English rulers of Ind 
would help the Pariahs if they could; but the 
are unable to govern the vast pulation of tha 
empire without acceding to the social arrange- 
ments and religious notions of the people. 

Nevertheless, there is no Indian law of custom 
against teaching Pariahs, and the English have 
established three hundred primary schools for 
the benefit of their children. 

It is not clear, however, in what way education 
will help a people who are not allowed to live in 
villages, or travel with other people, or drink the 
water they drink, or engage in any trade or 
business. An educated outcaste would be a very 
unhappy outcaste indeed. 

As matters are, the Pariahs are not—at least, 
when they can obtain food—an unhepey poopie. 
They are said to be very laborious in their menial 
way, frugal, pleasure-loving, and capable of per- 
forming much hard work. 

With regard to their diet, they have at least one 

rivilege not possessed by Indians who belong to 

e castes; they can eat —, 
an upper-caste man may starve before he may 
eat beef; porter-house steaks 
three times a day, during the famine, would not 
save him from starvation. 

The members of the Hindu castes suffer from 
the great famine as the result of other inherited 
notions besides the one that compels them to 
eat only certain foods. They are restrained b 
superstitious fear from leaving their homes an 
travelling to the relief centres. The Indian gov- 
ernment distributes great quantities of rice, but 
it cannot carry it around to all the people, and if 
their strange scruples prevent them from cougre- 
gating at certain centres, they must die. 

Here, too, the Pariah profits by his outcaste 
condition; he may go anywhere he can. He that 
has no caste is at least beyond the fear of. losing 
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Making the Plunge. 


PHELPS WHITMARSH, who met vary- 

H ing fortunes while earning a living in 

e Australia, confesses that, having resolved 

to be a pearl-diver, he was exceedingly nervous 

during the days before his first descent. He 

knew that there would be five irresponsible, half- 

savage Malays in the boat above him, and that 

under water he had only his own inexperience to 

rely upon. Therefore, he was none too confident. 
He says: 


The night before the event I slept little, and 
after a light breakfast I proceeded ut on the 
diving-dress. The rubber suit, which is coat, 
waistcoat, trousers and stockings all in one, must 
be entered through the neck. A thirty-two-pound 
pair of lead-soled boots was next added m 
costume, then the corslet, or — ae an 
the seventy-pound back and chest weights. 

Then the noose of the life-line was aioped 
around my waist, and I stepped on the rope ladder 
hanging over the boat’s side, to have the air-pipe 
and helmet attached. As the ringing copper 

lobe was screwed on my shoulders, I began 
instinctively to take in long breaths at the open 
face-glass. I did not feel sure that I should get 
any more air. 

“Pump away!” I shouted. 

A warm stream of air, saturated with the smell 
of india-rubber, came whizzing in at the top of 
the helmet. 

“Alri’?” asked the Malay, bringing his face to 
a level with mine. 

I nodded. Instantly the face-glass was clapped 
on and screwed tight. At that moment my cour- 
age dropped to the bottom of those leaden-soled 


COMPANION. 


knees. The pain in the ears had gone, and I 
scrambled to my feet, brimful of curiosity. 

The water was clear as crystal, the h a vast, 
cool conservatory of tropic sea-plants and flowers. 
I could see distinctly for or forty feet. 
Beyond this, objects fell out of focus, and then 
faded into a green haze. The ground I stood 
upon was of coral structure, overgrown with a 
marvelous variety of seaweed, coral and sponge, 
in some cases as high as my head. Sea-fans, fern- 
shaped corallines, sponge-cups, conches, brilliant 
anemones, quaint grasses, strange blossoms, all 
rich in color and autiful form, lay, undis- 
turbed by surface storms, in this silent garden or 
the sea. 
Small, gay-colored fish flitted, hovered anddarted 
about the growths like gorgeous butterflies. 

For a time I forgot that I was of another world, 
and wandered on and on like one in a fantastic 








| 
| dream. 
| Suddenly the Malay signalled to ask if I was all 
| right, and at the same moment I came upon a 
| bottle with a yellow label, standin ugeight upon 
a little ledge of rock. 1en, for the first time, I 
| began to realize | position. 
y head was aching. Streams of perspiration 
were pouring down my face. I felt oppressed, 
| and realized that I was gasping hard for air. 
At that moment, seeing the length of ro 
| behind me, I felt an indescribable loneliness. 
| thoughts dwelt upon submarine monsters, and 
| even conjured up huge forms approncites in the 
| smoky distance. It was evident that I had been 
| down long enough. So I screwed up the escape- 
valve, to make myself lighter, and gave the signal 
| to be pulled up. 
In a few moments I was greedily drinking in 
sea air through the open face-glass. 
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Praise ye the Lord! 


Who, with untiring hand, 
Unbars the silver fountains of the skies; 
Who brightens with His gold the sun-kissed 
grain, 
And pours down autumn’s fruits like ruby rain, 
Till rosy harvests heap the glowing land! 


Decks earth and sky with stainless beauty grand; 
Each night to heaven the stars bring peace 
again— 
Praise ye the Lord! 
| The ages melt like snow on beauty’s strand— 
Death counts the jewels of life like grains of 
sand— 
Yet doth the light of heaven on earth remain, 
Oh, let the glad world sing her loudest strain! 
Though suns grow cold the love of God shall 


stand!— 
Praise ye the Lord! 
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Feeding the Monkeys. 


T a time when reports of famine are brought 
A from India and our sympathies are so 
heavily drawn upon for the suffering poor, 
we cannot help feeling how hard the lack of food 
must fall upon the wild creatures as well. To 
understand how directly the life of the jungle is 
dependent upon the life of the town we need only 
to read such accounts as this, which is given by 
an English lady from Dumraon, India: 


We drove some distance into the jungle, and 
stopped at a sort of stone erection at four cross- 
roads. We went up several steps, and the gar- 
dener rr a loud call of “Ow! Ow! Ow!” and 
from all directions came running monkeys, some 
about three feet high, and several mothers with 
tiny babies in their arms. 

he monkeys were in distinct tribes, and those 
on one side would not go near those on the other. 
We threw them om which the ew picked 
up, and at last could not resis going down to 
see if they would feed out of my hands. 

They crouched round me, and to my surprise a 
few of the big ones came up, and with one little 
hand held mine, while with the other they picked 
food from my palm. 

All the time they looked anxiously into re face; 
but if I squeezed their fingers never so little they 
ere a sereech and bounded off, showing all their 

eeth at me. One little female trotted along by 
~~ side for a long way, holding on to my finger. 
was shocked to see the bad manners of the 
entlemen, who smacked the ladies’ heads and 
nocked over the little ones in their eagerness to 
get at the grain. I was sorry when the food was 
all gone; but every day while we were at Dum- 
raon we paid the monkeys a visit. 
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One Use of Shopping. 


T= man who boasts that he can “do more 
business” than a woman, in a given time, 
does not always allow for what she planned 
to accomplish. Thus the New York Press reports 
a street-car conversation, the husband having 
been inveigled into going shopping with his wife. 


He hung from a strap in the crowded car. She 
clung to his arm for support. Her talk was a sort 
of ecstatic commentary on panne velvet, liberty 
satin and other mysteries of fabric and dress. 
interlarded with allusions to the merits an 
demerits of Flemish oak, bamboo furniture and 
Renaissance lace curtains for house-furnishing. 

The man stifled a o~ occasionally, but other- 
wise suppressed all indications of feeling and 
intelligence. At the end of several weary miles, 
however, he remarked, bitterly: 


three hours without finding 
want to buy! What is the good of it?” 
“But, Tom, I know now exactly what I don’t 
want! Don’t be foolish! Here is our street.” 
And the men and women within hearing grinned 
with different kinds of appreciation as the couple 
left the car. 


nee 


He Got the Place. 





boots, and I would have given the whole thing u 
had I not chanced to see the Malay grinning all 
over his P hn 7 te face at my discomfiture. | 

That decided me, and I grasped the plumper- 
line and dropped. Splash! he water closed | 
over me with a buzzing sound, the dress tightened 
about my body, and all was green. 

I felt, as if in a dream, that I was falling. A | 
sharp pain pierced my ears, as if two spikes were | 
being pressed into them. The deeper I sank the | 
harder they —. until I cried out in agony. | 
Down, ever down, I went into the cooler, darker 
water. It gripped me tighter and tighter every 
moment. 

A school of fish passed m face-glass, like leaves 
| Swe t by the wind. Would my kicking feet never | 
| touch bottom? Suddenly I found myself upon my | 








Western Record, is said to be one of the 
traditions of a manufacturing firm in 
Glasgow, Scotland. Whether it be anything more 
than a tradition or not, it is a characteristic story 
of Scotch pluck and persistency. 
A barefooted, ragged urchin presented himself 


before the desk of the head of an important firm, 
and asked for work as an errand-boy. 


TT following anecdote, taken from the 


“There’s a deal o’ running to be dune,” said Mr. | 


Blank, jestingly affecting a broad Scotch accent. 
“Your qualification wud be a pair o’ shoon.” 

_ The oy. with a grave nod, disappeared. He 
lived by doi 

under one 0 


ng odd jobs in the market, and slept 
Two months passed 


the stalls. 


Each day the sun—bright slave of His command— | 


“And you have been shopping Fwd mere Saas! 
ne thing that you | 
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before he had saved money enou to buy the 
shoes. Then he presented himself before Mr. 
Blank one morning and held out a package. 

“T have the shoon, sir,” he said. 

Mr. Blank with difficulty recalled the circum- 
stances. “Oh, you want a place? Not in those 
rags, my lad! You would disgrace the house.” 

he boy hesitated a moment, and then went out 
without a word. Six months passed before he 
returned, decently clothed in coarse but new gar- 
ments. r. Blank’s interest was aroused. For 
the first time he looked at the boy attentively. 
His thin, bloodless face showed that he had stinted 
himself of food in order to buy the clothes. The 
manufacturer questioned him, and found, to his 
regret that he could neither read nor write. 

“It is necessary that you should do both before 
we can ones you in carrying home packages,”’ 
he said. ‘We have no place for you.” 

The lad’s face grew paler, but without a word 
of complaint he disappeared. He now went fifteen 
miles into the country, and found work in stables 
near a night-school. At the end of the year he 
again presented himself before Mr. Blank. 

“T can read and write,” he said. 

“T gave him the place,” the employer said, year- 
afterward, “with the conviction that sooner o) 
| later he would take mine, if he made up his min: 
|to do it. Men rise slowly in Scotch business 
| houses, but he is our chief foreman.” 
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Finding an Outlet. 


R. PLUNKETT, a citizen of some promi- 
nence in political circles, came home fron 
his office one day in high excitement. “| 

have just had a very disagreeable experience wit): 
| a@ contemptible fellow named Rinkle,” he said to 
| his wife. “He tried to bribe me into recommending 
him for a consulship. It was all I could do to 
keep from throwing him out of the door, and I am 
not sure but I should have done it in spite of 
| myself if he had not hurried away. When I think 
| of his infamous offer, I am almost sorry he got off 
with a whole skin!” 
| Fifteen minutes later Mrs. Plunkett, hearing a 
noise in the room at the top of the house which 
her husband had fitted up as a sort of apt 
for his own use, went up the two flights of stairs 
and looked in. 
There was Mr. Plunkett, with his coat off, his 





hair flying, and his breath —— and going 
| bm e was dancing with great nimbleness 
about his “punching-bag,”’—every boy knows what 


a punching-bag is,—and administering the most 
crushing punishment to the helpless thing in the 
shape of right- and left-hand swings, straight 
punches and upper cuts. 

= infamous scoundrel!”’ he said. 

mS + to bribe me, will you?” 

Biff! Beng! 

“Take that! And that! And this!” 

Biff! Bang! Bang! 

Mrs. Plunkett slipped away unseen, and ten 
boo Lean wd her bp .-——— 
| again, perspiring and red in the face, but lookin 
| as if he felt ain | easier in mind. He had worhel 
| off his indignation. : 
|. While Mr. Plunkett’s method of obtaining satis- 

faction for an insult may not be in the highest 
degree commendable or worthy of imitation, it is 
surely better than to engage in a fist-fight with the 
real offender, to the scandal of the neighborhood, 
the lowering of one’s personal dignity, and in 
violation of the statutes in such cases made and 
provided. 








The Concertina. 
Tes is nothing nerve-racking about this 





war story, taken from “The Relief of Lady- 

smith.” On the contrary, it is one of those 
trifling but delightfully vivid incidents which seize 
the mind even on a grand occasion. 


As a column passed a camp, a Zulu driver lashed 
out with his long whip at his mules, and instantly 
let drop from his left hand, with a curious native 
ery of despair, that cherished Kaffir instrument, a 
concertina. : 

The column moved on; “nor all the piety nor all 
the wit” of the Zulu could lure it back to recover 
the concertina. But the leader of the mounted 
company, coming behind, noticed the instrument 
lying on the ground. 

“Mind that concertina!” he shouted. ‘Pass the 
word!” ‘ 

He pulled his horse aside ; the word was passed, 
a line of horses in the middle of the company 


swerved, the forest of legs passed, and behold! 
the concertina lay untouched. ; : 
The next company leader threw up his hand like 


a driver in the Strand. “Look out! Mind the 
concertina!’ he said. 

“Mind the wind-jammer!” said one man to 
another in tones—as they seemed—of dee 
personal resentment if a rider let his horse’s hoofs 
go Conqnoouny near the precious thing. 
| And thus all the rest of the brigade passed, 
naseang on to use all the latest and most civilized 
means for killing men and destroying ney aa 

d 








and minding the concertina tenderly as they wen 
so that when the on sea of legs had passe 
it over, the concertina still lay unscratched ou the 
ground. 
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A Lesson in Humility. 


INE as is the point of the hypodermic injector, 

F by which an anodyne is thrown inte the 

circulation of a sleepless man, it is noi 50 

sharp or penetrating as the suggestion of the 

gentle wife intent upon making her husband @ 
better man. 


“TIsn’t it.curious, Cynthia,” the colonel said to 
Mrs. Calliper, “how sometimes the current of our 
lives is deflected by the most trivial incidents? 
| Now there was Philetus Goblinton; you reme! ~ 
what a vain, consequential man he was? Bui ns 
= changed by just the slightest thing i¢ 

world. 

| “He went one Sunday to a church where he | ud 
|mever been before, and where he was “a 
|} unknown. As usual, he made toward the mivile 
| aisle, where, at home, he was accustomed t» =''; 
but the man that met him led him, not do\ he 


middle aisle, but along the back of the pe > a 


down a side aisle, and gave him a seat prett) 
back. : : : 
“That was a crusher for Philetus. Here \ - 
man, evidently a person of some account, © a 
with the unprejudiced eyes of a total strance’, 
had sized him up as a man of side-aisle import: 
| “Could it be that his friends and acquaints "5 
really so regarded him? It set him thinkin, Ml 
the result you see in the modest, thous)" 
| Philetus Goblinton of to-day.” a 
“Jason, dear,” said Mrs, Calliper, “don )0u 
suppose it would be a good thing for you to 0! 
a strange church once in a while? 


ees 


_. 
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Ir is sometimes of real importance to ©" yd 
slang. “The hand which made the heayens | Se 
a grain of sand,” said the orator. “The Nai 
which made the lofty mountains made a dro; fe 
water; the hand which made me made a dais) 
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The Leaves. 


A= big house with such a lot of children, 
Happy little children, swinging all the day, 
Swinging and singing and whispering together, 
Dancing to the tune that the merry winds play ; 
Hiding the bird’s nest, sheltering the squirrel, 
Drooping o’er the dormouse, shadowing the 
mink, 
Playing with the rain-drops, sifting the sunbeams, 
What a very busy time they’re having, don’t you 
think ? 


Said the great tree-mothers, “If you will be very, 
Very, very good the whole summer through, 
All of you shall go to a big dance in autumn, 
Dressed in the prettiest style you ever knew. 
And after it is over and you begin to shiver, 
And down, down-dropping is each sleepy head, 
Won't it be funny to see you all go skipping 
And hopping and flying and jumping into bed?” 
E. W. 


~~ 
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A Little Worker. 


Sweet summer breeze, so soft and low, 
That swings my hammock to and fro, 
You're such a busy little thing, 

I wonder you have time to sing. 





You carry all the winged seeds 

From wild flowers and from blooming weeds, 
And plant your gardens fresh and fair 
Along the roadside everywhere. 


You fan the little pale, sick boy, 

You make the small leaves dance for joy, 
From piny needles bristling sharp 

You form a soft zolian harp. 


You help the little clouds to make 
Their journeys over land and lake ; 
You rock the oriole’s nest, and keep 
Her downy babies fast asleep. 


You bring a lesson, too, for me, 
For I am quite ashamed to see 
How you are toiling far and near 
While I am idly swinging here. 


And if a little summer breeze 

Can do such useful things as these, 

There surely must be something, too, “ 

Even for a little boy to do. ‘ 
ZoETH HOWLAND. 
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How Dorothy and Madge Played 
School. 


A True Story. 


“You know I was ’most late this noon,’ 
Dorothy began, putting her arm around Madge 
in confidential fashion as they were walking 
home from school one bright summer afternoon, 
“because I had to go ’round by Mrs. Drew’s to 
carry a pattern for mother. I just stepped into 
the kitchen to rest a minute, and right on her big 
table was a box of honey. I guess she saw me 
looking at it, for she asked me if I liked honey, 
and I said, ‘Yes’m, I do, but I don’t have any 
very often, for we don’t keep bees at our farm.’ 

“You know she keeps ’em, and I guess she 
has lots and lots of honey, for she told me if I 
would come again some day she’d give me some. 
She said I might ask another little girl to come 
with me, and of course I should ask you, for you 
are my very dearest, most intimate friend.” 

Madge responded to this affectionate compli- 
ment by a hug which nearly stifled Dorothy, and 
exclaimed: “Let’s go next Saturday!” 

“All right,” said Dorothy, “ ’cause it’s four 
day s before then, and that’s long enough to wait, 
isn’t it?” 

Accordingly, the next Saturday afternoon saw 
two expectant little girls, in the cleanest of 
gingham dresses, and brand-new sunbonnets 
just alike, going along the country road to Mrs. 
Drew’s big white farmhouse. Past the long 
meadows white with daisies and sweet with 
clover they went, now skipping and dancing to 
the musie of the birds, now playing tag, until, 
breathless with running and laughter, they had 


to sit and rest on a rock by the roadside. Unable | 


to bring their eager feet to a walk for more than 


4 minute at a time, they soon found themselves 


at the front gate. 

Dv you s’pose she will give us the honey first 
thing ”” asked Dorothy. 

“No, I guess not,” said Madge, whose sense 
“a — suggested that this was hardly to be 

ec Lead, 

They did not have time to talk longer, for Mrs. 
Drew had heard the faint tap, tap of the old- 
fashioned brass knocker, which Dorothy could 
Just reach by standing on tiptoe, and came to 
the door with a cordial greeting. 

She invited them into the sunny sitting-room, 
where she was sewing, and after the pink sun- 
bonnets had been taken off and Madge and 
Doro "y made to feel quite at home, told them 
mark about “‘when she was a little girl.’’ 

Sow don’t you want to look at some pic- 
tare s°” she asked. 

Yes, thank you,” said Dorothy, in her 


| politest tone, wondering if Mrs. Drew meant this 

to occupy them while she went after the honey. 
But evidently she did not, for after handing 

them the pictures, she resumed her seat by the 

window, and began to sew. The little girls 

glanced significantly at each other as they looked 

| over the pictures, and their faces grew sober. 

| “It’s ’most four o'clock,” thought Dorothy, 

| “and mother told me to be sure and come home 

by five.” 
| “Do you s’pose she's forgotten the honey ?’’ 












she whispered, 
anxiously, to Madge. 

“I’m afraid so,”” Madge 
whispered back. 

“Shall I ask her for it?” again 
whispered Dorothy. 

“Oh, no,” said Madge. “I do 
not think that would be polite. 
Do you?” 

Poor Dorothy! After all the eager 
anticipation of the week to be disap- 
pointed now, especially when her dearest friend 
had been invited to share her pleasure! What 
should she do? 

“Oh, there’s a bee!’’ she cried, a bright idea 
striking her, as a busy insect in search of sweets 
flew to the honeysuckle by the open window. 

“T see him!” exclaimed Madge, catching 
Dorothy’s meaning. But Mrs. Drew sewed on, 
with only a smile at the evident enjoyment of 
her small guests. 

Plainly this hint was not sufficient to remind 
their hostess of the forgotten treat, and they 
would probably have to go home without the 
promised honey. 

Suddenly Madge’s face brightened, and she 
drew Dorothy toward her for a brief whispered 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


consultation, at the close of which Dorothy | 


jumped up and asked: 


“Please may we play school in this corner, | 


Mrs. Drew?” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Mrs. Drew, and Madge 
exclaimed : 

“You be the teacher, Dorothy, and I'll be the 
| scholars !’” 
| A little table was taken for the teacher’s desk, 
|and with becoming dignity, Dorothy perched 
| herself upon the organ stool behind it. Madge 

quickly arranged three chairs, one behind an- 
| other, and seated herself on the last. Then 
began to study very hard. 

“First class in spelling!” called the teacher. 
Madge closed her book and came to the front. 

“Toe the mark!’ ordered Dorothy. 

Madge obediently “toed” a bright green leaf in 
the carpet, put her hands behind her back, and 
looked up expectantly. 

“Spell ‘honey’.’’ 

“Honey, h-o-n, hon, e-y, ey, honey: a sweet 
fluid collected by bees.’”” Madge had been taught 
to define as well as to spell. 


| opening a book taken from the what-not, she | 


“Bless my heart!’ exclaimed Mrs. Drew, 
rising abruptly and leaving the room. 


The girls looked abashed, and the spelling-class | 


came to a sudden end. 

“T wonder if she knew we meant it?’’ said 
Madge. 

“I guess she did,”’ said Dorothy, “for she went 
out quicker’n I thought she would.” 

In a few minutes Mrs. Drew returned, bring- 
ing a small tray which contained a plate of tiny 
buttered biscuits and two sauce-plates of golden 

honey in the comb. Spreading 
a white cloth on the teacher’s 
desk, she put down her dainties, 
saying: 

“T don’t see how I came to 
forget your honey; but I’m glad 
enough you made me think of 

it before you went home.” 


HIDE-AND- SEEK. 


Two very meek “‘Thank yous” were the only 
response she received, but Madge and Dorothy 
| ate the treat with keen relish, and after accepting 
| an invitation to come again, started for home. 

“That honey was very nice, Madge, but I’m 
sorry we had to hint for it,’ said Dorothy, as 
| they walked slowly down the road. 
“So am I,” agreed Madge. “It was very 
| embarrassing.” Mary E. MCALLISTER. 
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A Charming Hostess. 


Dame Nature’s a generous hostess, 
Her board is spread with the best, 
And none she sends away empty 
Who even one day is her guest. 
Her house you’ll find in the country, 
Her minstrels are birds and brooks, 
Earth and sky are her pictures, 
And all over her home are books. 
With sweet, enrapturing musit 
She welcomes each newcomer ; 
We all have an invitation— 
Let’s visit her this summer! 
EMMA C. DowD. 
— 


“MAMMA,” said little Stephen, “can you find 
the end of the earth?” “No, dear; the earth is 
round like an orange. You can’t find the end of 
that, can you?” “Why, yes, you can. Eat it 
all up and that’s the end of it.” 


Nuts to Crack. 


1. 
TWENTY-FOUR LOST TOOLS. 

A carpenter, working all day with a will, 

Had ws yped off to sleep as the evening grew 
still; 

But the cares of the day the evening oppressed, 

He dreamed he had lost all the tools in his chest. 

While hunting for them in a narrow defile 

He saw a bad zebra, all tricked out in style, 

Who said, “T am hungry—now let me advise. 

Just feed me; I’m sure you will find it quite wise.” 

In gay purple velvet the zebra was dressed, 

He offered to give for a square meal his vest. 

But the carpenter, honest, despite his distress, 

Said, “That is too much; I sell it for less.” 

“Don't offer me ham! Merey, no, I shall scold! 

If you have a Welsh rabbit that isn’t too old, 

Just to take the raw edge off my appetite—look, 

I’ll take a bit stock in your fame as a cook. 

Oh, I am a ruler whom many adore, 

I come from Funchal, king of zebras galore; 

I tax every zebra who comes at my call, 

That I find a good plan every day and for all. 

Just pass me the fruit.” A ripe plum met his 
views. 

“Excuse me, I never a plum could refuse.” 

A little wren challenged the carpenter now, 

*Twas awful—he’d sing, but he didn’t know how. 

“If my voice you should gage, it would make you 
afraid ; 

You might as well try to a turnip persuade.” 

But the zebra said, “Sing! I’m letting all hear; 

I own Iam critical. I persevere 

In every attempt, and lone like a bird, 

Though I formerly bawled—I give you my word. 

If you win, the wren’s eggs shall be yours when 
they hatch; 

Etch your name on the shells to re- 
member the match. 

If you lose’’—but the dreamer awoke 
with a scream. 

Can you hunt up the tools that he lost 
in his dream? 


2. 
CHARADES. 
a> I. 
‘ My first was made famous by author 
witty 
And many a last has won fame, 
. more’s the pity! 
My whole you will find on this very 
age 


And against it, perhaps, your wits 
you will gage. 


Out of the flashing river my first 
Is brought to my last to be sold; 
A prized East [ndian fruit is my 
whole, 
That is “luscious,” as we are told. 
IM. 
My first gives rest to many, 
Vhen rest they find to be sweet; 
My second, afloat on the waters, 
s trodden by numerous feet; 
My third is but a conjunction, 
My fourth points to ourselves, 
uy whole is alike improper 
‘or whoso idjes or delves. 


3. 
AMPUTATIONS. 

Doubly behead and curtail each of 
the following implied words and a 
word will remain. The beheaded 
and curtailed letters will, without 
altering their position, form a new 
word, also implied. Example: De- 
light-ed; new word, deed. 

1. Doubly behead and curtail to 
confuse, leaving a part of a candle- 
stick ; new word, filth. 


2. In a reverse manner, leaving 
metrical language ; new word, to put 
trust in. 


3. Persevering, leaving to bind; 
new word, to palpitate. 

4. Dregs, leaving a coin of the 
United States; new word, caused to 
20. 

5. Gigantic, leaving deprivation; 
new word, something used for fuel. 

6. That which causes solution, leav- 
ing to untie an intellectual knot; new 
word, revenue. 

7. A contriver, leaving a token; 
new word, a ruminating animal. 

8. To perplex, leaving savage ; 
word, a fermented liquor. 

9. Registered, leaving twisted 
string; new word, a small musical 
pipe. 

10. A deceased person, leaving to 

give up; new word, an indentation. 

11. To stick together, leaving the man alluded 
to; new word, the heart of fruit. 

12. Bound in gratitude, leaving to maintain as 
an opinion; new word, from the verb be. 


new 


4. 
ANAGRAMS, 
Bible - - record will always endure, 
He couldn't have ~---a better, I'm sure. 
-- the meats, it is only fun, 
- the work, ’twill the sooner be done, 


Let me - 
And -- 


I take it for 
That you used a - ---- 


Going round among the - ----, 
He -- - without stint, 

garnished 

- or mint. 


-, though against your wish, 
-- to caich these fish. 


somes meats - ---- 
With celery, ----- 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Middlemarch, Romola, Lorna Doone, Arma- 
dale, Ben Hur, Pendennis, The Sketch Book, The 
Wide, Wide World, Redgauntlet, The Water 
Babies, Adam Bede, Queechy, Alhambra, Ivanhoe, 
The Moonstone, Undine. 


2. S-as-H, H-er-E, E-we-R, L-ee-R, L-od-l, 
E-ri-C, Y-or-K—Shelley, Herrick. 
8. Discreet, neat, feet, treat, street, meat, 


wheat, sweet, eat, feat, complete, replete, seat, 
beat, retreat, meet. 

4. 1. Con, tempt, you, us 
D, Cid, you, us—deciduous. 

5. 1. Lieutenant. 2. Catacombs. 3. Uproar. 
4. Damage. 5. Massacre. 6. Wormwood. 7. Chap- 
let. 8 Grimace. 9. Summary. 10. Banjo. 11. 
Ransack. 12. Carmine. 13. Cartridge. 14. Neck- 
lace. 15. Innocent. 16. Indignation. 17. Home- 
spun. 18. Infantry. 19. Spartan. 20. Suppose. 
21. Hardship. 22. Reformatory. 23. Nomad. 24. 
Odd-Fellow. 25. Girlhood. 


contemptuous. 2. 
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THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


amusing instances of a similar kind may be | Your Teeth are a gift, but the care of them is not. | 


found. 

“Pilgrim’s Progress,” as recently translated and 
illustrated by native artists, shows Christian with 
a long pigtail, the dungeon of Giant Despair as the 
familiar wooden ¢age of Chinese criminals, while 
the angels are arrayed in the latest productions 
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ATHLETICS AND HEALTH. 
N these days of intercollegiate and inter- 
national athletic contests and 
devotion to all sorts of physical 
exercise, a word of warning 
against excess is necessary. 
There is always danger that 
universal devotion to any sport 
will lead to excessive rivalry 
and feats of record-breaking, 
when use becomes abuse, and 
a practice which ought to be 
health-preservitig in the highest 
degree degenerates into a 
health-destroyer. 

Training in moderation is not 


must remember that training is 





mental. Its object is to bring the body to the 


highest degree of physical endurance in order to | 


meet a particular exigency; but the body can no 


more be kept in this state continuously than the | 
mind can remain crammed with rules of grammar, | 
dates and mathematical formula, without final | 


injury or actual breakdown. 

Athletes, at least in the beginning of their 
careers, are healthy, but that is not due to the 
training; it is because only healthy boys and men 
go in for athletics to the degree that calls for 
actual training. 

The danger that besets one who has been in 
training for a long period—say during three or 
four years of his college course—is the same that 
confronts the victim of the opium habit: he cannot 
let go! 

The constant exercise of the muscles results 
eventually in a thickening of the walls of the heart 
induced by the labor it has been called upon to 
perform. 
the work of the heart is reduced and its walls 


always hurtful, and is for many | 
a most useful discipline, yet we | 


not natural. It is in the physical | 
realm what cramming is in the | 





When the athlete gives up his training, | 


grow flabby; and then the danger of permanent | 


heart weakness is imminent. 
It is well known that many men who die sud- 


denly, or who live with crippled hearts, were in | 


early life noted athletes, and their ruin has come 
from a sudden change to a sedentary mode of life. 

On the other hand, there are many old and 
middle-aged men in excellent health who went in 
for rowing, running and other athletic sports in 
their youth. They differ from the others in that 
they gave up their athletics gradually; they 
“untrained” as gradually as at the beginning they 
began to train. 

No sensible man of sedentary occupation would 
undertake to row a three-mile race without prep- 
aration, and so no man can be called sensible 
who gives up athletics for a sedentary life without 
an equally long and careful preparation in order 


to accustom the heart to a lessened amount of | 


labor. 
a 


THROUGH DIFFERENT EYES. 


One of the essential things for one who would 
influence others is the ability to see things as they 
look to those whom he addresses. A lack of this 
ability has been responsible for the failure of 
many persons who would otherwise have been suc- 
cessful as teachers, missionaries, lawyers before 
juries, and even orators and statesmen. 

Striking illustrations of the different aspects 
which things wear in the eyes of different people 
are constantly coming to light. 

A party of American travellers, journeying 
leisurely up the Nile, expressed a desire to cele- 
brate Washington’s birthday in some appropriate 
manner. Their chef accordingly prepared a great 
frosted cake, upon which he executed in confec- 
tionery a representation of George Washington, 
after having familiarized himself with the life and 
achievements of his subject. 

As represented in sugar, Washington wore a 
turban on his head and a great sash across his 
breast; he was smoking a long pipe, and before 


him a chorus of dancing girls were performing. | 


This was the way the greatness of George Wash- 
ington looked to the Arab chef. 


| 


In China, that land of strange contrasts, many | 


, b | P A 
1.75—are a gift to the Subscribers trom | quietly on their ancestors’ graves,” but instead, 


jumping around and kicking ball as if paid for it. 
How does this thing look to the Turk, the 


sent by each sub- | Chinaman, the Boer, the Englishman, the North- 
We do not request | erner, the Southerner? is the question which we 


| s 
| should answer, in any controversy, before becom- 


| ing too sure of our own position. All the world 
does not look through the same spectacles. 


A COOL CHESS-PLAYER. 


A. L. Parrott, formerly of the Texas Rangers, a 
man famous along a frontier of a thousand miles 
for his cool daring, was once with a band that 
| pursued some cattle-thieves, only to find that they 


| had crossed the river into Mexico. Parrott swam 


|and stole a boat from the bank literally under 
| their noses. Parrott was fond of chess, and the 
| best instance of his coolness comes from a clipping 
| sent to the chess editor of the Washington Star. 


One night, a few months after Parrott had left 
the state service, he was playing chess with a 
friend in a small town in Texas. The night was 
warm, and the two men were sitting near an open 
window. : : 

Parrott had the white men, and his queen was 
in a direct line with the black king, with a black 
knight interposed. It was Parrott’s move. ‘ 

Suddenly there was a sharp report just outside 
the window, and a bullet carried the black knight 
off the board. The missile had been intended for 
Parrott, who was at the moment bending over the 
table studying his men. For a few seconds he 
had not stirred, but as he saw the knight disappear. 
in the same peculiar drawling voice that he woul 
have used had he made a triumphant play, he 
called, “Check!” 


AUNT EDEY’S BONNET. 


While visiting Boston not long ago Aunt Edey, 
a lovely old Quakeress, took a morning walk in 
the Public Garden. Feeling tired after a while, 
she sat down on a bench, and as she sat there, a 
picture of serenity and dignity in the dress of her 
sect, she attracted the attention of a passing 
gentleman. 

He was “doing” the garden, and was borne 
along by several women, a wife and four daughters, 
|all of whom were clothed with transatlantic 
| splendor, gowns of the latest mode, and elaborate 
| hats perched on enormous rolls of hair, which 





overhung the temples with the bulge of a haymow. 

The gentleman, evidently, was unfamiliar with 
Quaker dress, for he halted and gazed open- 
| mouthed at Aunt Edey, Se | lingering longest 
on the gray silk bonnet which did not quite hide 
the smooth hair. His party passed along, but he 
did not move. Presently he glanced furtively at 
“ convoy, and then took a step toward Aunt 
idey. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, “but that’s the 
most sensible bonnet I have ever seen!” 

“IT am glad thee likes it,” returned Aunt Edey, 
placidly. 





VILLAGE OR CITY. 


The line has been drawn, it seems, at which a 
small town emerges from its chrysalis condition 
and becomes a city. 


Farmer Oatcake was a witness in a case in circuit 
court. He had given his testimony and was about 
to step down, when the lawyer who was cross- 
examining him asked, as a matter of form: 

“This took place, did it, in the village of 
| Bunkertown?” — 

“Teen, replied Farmer Oatcake, “‘in the city 
of Bunkertown. oe 

“You call it a city, do you?” said the lawyer. 
“What is your idea of the difference between a 
village and a city?” 

“Well,” rejoined the farmer, on reflecting a 
moment, ‘“‘a village is a place where you can take 
a drove of cattle through the-main street, and a 
city is a place where you can’t.” 


WHITER THAN A SHIRT. 


Inventors have a power of abstraction which 
serves them a good turn on some occasions, and is 
liable to betray them into strange statements on 
others. 


“So you think you’ve perfected your little 
machine at last, do you?” asked the lawyer of his 
| dreamy-eyed client. 

“Yes, it’s all right now; there’s not a flaw in it,” 
said the inventor. “But I can assure you, sir, 
| that when it came to making the final test I was 
frightened. I happened to see my face in a mirror 
when the thing was safely over, and it was as 
white as your shirt, sir. In fact,” he added, 
bending an impartial gaze on the lawyer’s shirt- 
front, “it was whiter—considerably whiter, [ 
should say.” 





RUSKIN’S FIRST LESSON. 


Mr. Ruskin, who wrote so many famous books, 
said that the first lesson he learned was to be 
obedient. 





“One evening,” he says, “‘when I was yet in m 
nurse’s arms, I wanted to touch the tea-urn, which 
was boiling merrily. It was an early taste for 
bronzes, I suppose; but I was resolute about it. 
My mother bade me keep my fingers back; 
insisted on putting them forward. My nurse would 
have taken me away from the urn, but my mother 
said, ‘Let him touch it, nurse.’ 

“So I touched it, and that was my first lesson in 
the meaning of the word liberty. It was the first 
— of liberty I got, and the last which for some 

ime I asked.’ 


AN English sentry once stopped a carriage which 
was out of order on the night of a court ball. A 
| ey put her head out of the window and remarked 
that she had the ao to go on, because she was 
the wife of a cabinet minister. “Beg pardon, 


| ma’am,” was the firm reply, “but I couldn’t let you 


pass, even if you were t 


LSS e wife of a Presbyterian 
minister.” 


the river in the face of the whole party of thieves, | 


| 
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You must keep them, and Rubifoam enables you to do 
it. 25 cents a bottle at druggists. (Ado. | 


FREE. Mouth-harp and 
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Weak Ankles 
and Swollen Joints are 
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Induces Refreshing Sleep 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Quiets and nourishes the tired brain. 


Stockings. 


Made strictly to measure 
at about half usual 

COMFOR' 
STOCKINGS MADE 


Don’t Suffer; send for Prices and 
Self-Measuring Directions 
CURTIS & SPINDELL COMPANY, 40 Market St., LYNN, MASS. 


Eastman Kodak Co.’s 
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A UNIVERSAL FOOD. 





FOLLOWING NATURE’S FOOTSTEPS. 


“TI have a boy two years old, weighing forty 
pounds and in perfect health, who has been 
raised on Grape-Nuts and milk. 

“This is an ideal food, and evidently furnishes 
the elements necessary for a baby as well as for 
adults. We have used Grape-Nuts in large quan- 
tities and greatly to our advantage.” F. W. 
Leavitt, Minneapolis, Minn. 

One advantage about Grape-Nuts Food is that 
it is predigested in the process of manufacture ; 
that is, the starch contained in the wheat and 
barley is transformed into grape sugar in exactly 
the same method as this process is carried out in 
the human body, that is, by the use of moisture 
and long exposure to moderate warmth, which 
grows the diastase in the grains and makes the 
remarkable change from starch to grape sugar. 
Therefore, the most delicate stomach can handle 
Grape-Nuts, and the food is quickly absorbed 
into the blood and tissue, certain parts of it going 
directly to building and nourishing the brain and 
nerve-centres. | 

Made at the pure food factories of the Postum | 
Cereal Co., Lid., Battle Creek, Mich. } 
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Flavor 


Is the choice flavor that dis- 
tinguishes Swift’s Premium 
Hams from other hams. 
It is mild, delicate and 
wholly satisfying to dis- 
criminating tastes. 

Swift and Company 


Chicago Kansas City Omaha 
St. Louis St. Joseph St. Paul 
Branch Houses in All Cities 


A SWELL AFFAIR 


DENTS 


Not a Chewing Cum. 


HOW TO USE IT. 

Clean cavity of tooth, press firmly into 
it a piece of the Gum. If no cavity, apply 
to the gum asa plaster. All druggists, 
15c., or sent by mail on receipt of price 
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Iver Johnson Semi-Hammerless 
Automatic Ejector Single Gun. 


Price $9.50. 


Is a shell extractor, take-down 
gun of two pieces ( instead of the 
old-fashioned style of three-piece 
gun). A perfect gun ata popwiar 
price, and the best all-round wun 
at any price. The supreme eto 
of every man or boy when bu) in 
a Gun is to get-a Gun that 
quick and accurate, that cam 
relied upon when needed. 

Such a Gun is the New !ver 
Johnson Semi-Hammerless Au'to- 
matic Ejector Single Gun. 
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ON THE MARKET AHEAD OF ITS TIME, 1901 MODEL. 


For Sale by Dealers in Firearms, or sent prepaid on receipt of 


* rice to any address in the 
Catalogue and Price-List mailed free for the asking. Address, 


IVER JOHNSON ARMS AND CYCLE WORKS, Fitchburg, Mass. 


Established in 1871. 


Boston Headquarters, 163 and 165 Washington Street. 


United States. 
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Her Hardest Day. 


“Folks can say they dread housecleaning or 
‘,essmaking-time or washing day or ironing day 
. visits from their husband’s relatives all they’ve 

mind to,” remarked Mrs. Walley with vigor, 

as she twitched a length of linen thread through 
« well-worn boot, “but J say, give me all of them 
put together, rather than the day when Hiram 
Walley decides to stay at home and ‘help fix up 
around the house.’ ” 

“Why, I should think that would be delight- 
ful!” said the minister’s wife, who was spending 

the afternoon with her energetic neighbor. ‘Mr. 


» __ | came in full sight of nine buffaloes. 


Manson has so many outside calls that I never | 


have him to myself for a whole day.” 

“Count yourself privileged, even if he is the 
minister, then,’’ said Mrs. Walley, grimly. ‘Do 
you suppose for one single minute that Hiram 
Walley is any help on those days? He’s a well- 
meaning man as ever was, but what happens? 
Hie’ll say to me, in the early morning, ‘Now 
when breakfast is over I’m going to start in ona 
few little jobs that I’ve noticed for some time 
needed to be done. I can manage them alone 


all right, so you just go ahead with your work, | 


same as if I was at the shop.’ 


“Well, experience doesn’t seem to profit me 


much, though goodness knows I’ve had enough 
of it, so I’ll take him at his word, and start in on 
the kitchen work feeling real tranquil. He’ll go 
whistling up-stairs, and I’ll hear him moving 
things around in his closet for a few minutes, 
and then there’ll come a stop. Then he’ll come 
to the head of the stairs and call : ‘Maria, where’s 
my old brown jacket ?’ 

“*Right in your closet,’ I’ll call back to him. 

“‘Oh, no, ’tisn’t!’ he’ll roar. ‘I’ve had every- 
thing out of this closet. You must have put it 
away somewhere.’ 

“Well, I go up-stairs, and find it right under 
his nose, most likely, and he'll say: ‘Why, I 
never should have thought of looking there for 
it; it always hung here ;’ and then I go down to 
my work again. 

“Well, sometimes I’ll have to stop every few 
minutes to help him find the hammer and the 
screw-driver and the ball of twine and the paint- 
brush, and sometimes I won’t have to stop quite 
as often. But I never knew the forenoon to pass 
without his hurting himself some way, and my 
having to stop everything and tie up his hand or 
his head or something. And when a man hurts 
his little finger, he’s got to be tended just like a 
baby till the pain eases up. 

“Once he hammered three of his fingers; once 
he drove a tack into his thumb; once he shut his 


| 


THE YOUTH'S. 


the gathering gloom. Colonel Jones and Mr. | 
Rude galloped after them, and in a short time 


By dismounting and leading their horses, 
taking care to keep the animals on the side next 
the buffalo, they were able to approach very | 
near. At the proper moment, Colonel Jones 
handed his bridle reins to Mr. Rude, and whis- 
pered : 

“Keep straight on till I shoot!” 

Then he dropped on the ground, and as soon | 
as the horses had passed from between him and | 
the herd, bang! went his gun, and away fled all | 
the buffalo. 

“Shoot again!” cried Mr. Rude, excitedly. | 
“Shoot again !’’ 

“Just wait!’ said the colonel. 
one for meat.” 

“But you didn’t touch one!’’ indignantly urged 
his friend. 

“You just hold on, and see whether I did or 
not!’’ 

At that moment, one of the beasts began to 
move stiffly, and presently he was lying broad- 
side on the prairie, stone-dead. 

The colonel had purposely pierced him through 
the lungs, a shot which inevitably permits the 
animal to run a hundred yards or more before he 
succumbs. 





“TI only want 





o> 
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Cave-Dwellers. 


The story of Ladysmith has been briefly told 
in some of its aspects by H. H.S. Pearse in a 
little book called ‘Four Months Besieged.’”” He 
says that even in the early days of the siege, both 
civilians and soldiers began to scoop caves for 
themselves, where they could remain in safety 
from splintersand bombs. Some of these retreats 
on the river-banks were planned by Johannes- 
burg mine managers, and were continued until 
the banks for a hundred yards were honey- | 





| combed by dark caves, in which a whole regiment 


might have been hidden. 
Some people, however, having spent a great | 


| deal of time in making burrows for themselves, | 


hand into the joint of the step-ladder, and once | 
he caught his foot in the twine and brought the | 


ladder down on top of him. Anyway, I never 
calculate to get dinner on the table till a good 
hour later than usual, and I expect to have 
Hiram Walley sit down to it with one or more 
bandages on him. 

“Then after dinner he’ll go up attic to look 
through the files of old magazines for something 


he’s wanted to get track of for a long time. | 


And I never knew him to find it. He always 
says that I must have burned up that special 
magazine by mistake,—he always admits that 
‘twas by mistake,—and he wouldn’t have taken 
five dollars for it. The more he talks, the more he 
thinks ten dollars wouldn’t have been any object 
to him, he set such store by that particular 
number of the magazine. 

“The attic gets pretty hot and musty of an 
afternoon, and when Hiram finally gives up the 
hunt he’s sure to have what he .calls a ‘tight 
headache,’ And it does seem as if the children 
were possessed to act worse than usual when 
they get home from school, and then Hiram will 
speak to me real serious about not neglecting 
their manners and behavior as I do. 

“So 1 hush them up, and bundle them off to 
bed early as I can, and then we sit down to read. 
First | know, Hiram always begins to sniff, and 
then he'll say he smells kerosene and the lamp- 
wick needs trimming. And when that’s over 
and done with, he gets out his account-book and 
begins to figure up expenses. I never knew it to 





fail ths it all three of the children needed boots the 
week before, never! 

“W, ll, we go to bed ourselves finally,” said 
Mrs. Walley, as she sewed on the last boot- | 
buttor and snipped the thread with decision, 
‘and next morning Hiram always says he’s 
SOrry “\¢ was cross the day before, for he knows 
he \ And I always say—well, just what 
anybory’d say under the circumstances !”” 

ELIZABETH LINCOLN GOULD. 
Intended. 
A) 
. the rst instant. Col. C. J. Jones, who had a | 
*-verience of hunting on the plains, was, 
ma , the man to teach the uninitiated what 
who -, nship may be. One day, he was out 
wr. ‘urty of men, all hungry for meat. 
or . the sun was lowering, nine distinct | 
o—. ‘78 were to be seen in the extreme 


it shot is sometimes not to be appreciated | WESTERN PARLOR GAME CO., 584 W. Lake St., Chicago. 


st, but too far away to be classified in | 


found the life there so monotonous that the 
preferred to take their chances above ground. 

thers passed whole days hidden in semi- | 
darkness with their families, scarcely showing | 
a head from sunrise to sunset. They might be 
seen trooping away from their houses half an 
hour before daybreak, carrying their children, or 
even a cat or monkey or bird-cage, and similarly 
laden, they went home when the light became too 
dim for shooting. 

There would be a touch of humor in all this if 
tragedy were not sonear. One never knew when 
or where a stray splinter would fall; and it was 
sometimes pitiful to hear a child crying for her 
“dolly,” little knowing that the morrow might 
find her fatherless and motherless. 

Men and women alike accommodated them- | 
selves calmly to the new condition of things. | 
Life went on as if everybody had been trained 
to a state of perpetual siege. 


—_——_———— Oe 


The Mountain-Lion’s Prey. 


How the mountain-lion carries the carcass of 
an animal it has killed has just been discovered 
by Superintendent Newton of Glen Beulah Park, 
“a game preserve in Colorado. “I learned all 
about it a day or two before I left home,” said 
Mr. Newton toa Denver Republican man. 


I had been up on the trail leading to the flat 
tops. Near Rim rock, near the end of our fence, 
I saw a mountain-lion in the trail in front of me. 
He was carrying a fine young buck, slung over 
his shoulders. He held to the back of the deer 
with his jaws, turning his head to one side. 

As he trotted along, the feet of the deer some- 
times touched the snow, forming the queer tracks 

t have so long puzzled me. I knew always 
what the tracks were, but I could never make | 
out how the deer was carried so that more of it 





‘did not trail on the ground. 


Last summer I discovered no less than thirty 
carcasses of deer that had been killed by lions 
and bears. These brutes have a way of getting 
into the park that would surprise you. The 
south end of the park is fenced purposely to keep 
them out, and they can’t get in over the flat tops, 


where the granite walls are precipitate for fifty to | 


seventy-five feet in places. 

But the woven-wire fence was built through 
a thickly wooded part, and in places large trees 
were taken advantage of as posts. The lions | 
and bears climb one side of the tree, until they 
are above the fence, then let themselves down on 
the other side. 
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mixed for. stamps, pocket album and stamp col- 
lector, 12¢. Columbian Stamp Co., Arlington, Mass. | 
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FUN AND MONEY. 


Any boy can earn money and 
have endless amusement by 
getting the 


Eureka Scroll Saw Outfit 


and making and selling Brackets, Photo Frames, | 
Toy Furniture, Easels, and-hundreds of other | 
useful and ornamental articles. No experience | 
or skill required. Any one can use it. Full | 

directions with each outfit. Each outfit put up 
in a neat box and contains the vs eee articles: 

















1 Eureka Saw Frame, 3 Patte 
3 Saw B es, Vv ‘Strip aw ‘ith Screws. 
1 Awl, Piece Bracket W ood, 


1 Sheet of Impression P ape 
Sent prepaid to any address on receipt of "50 cents. 





Boys and Girls Wanted. 


We are giving valuable presents, such 
as Watches, Gold Rings, Cameras, 
Ete., or large cash commission for sell- 
ing 18 of our New C€ ampaign | Bedges 
at10 cents each. Great seller Every- 
body wants them. Simply send your ad- 
dress and we will send, post-paid, sample 
badge from which to take orders and 
our premium list with full instructions. 


UNITED STATES MANVWG. CO., 
29 Union St., Attleboro, Mass. 
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COMPANION. Ill. 





CAMERA, AND OUTFIT, 75 crs. 


Heat 5 Rooms $75 


——_— —— we ry, 


he neatest on the 
7 Rooms 95 one 3% 7 ae Takes ve tures 2x2. Fine lens. Out- 
oe inc aioe one- oaks rr. n plates, 2 B trays, ae veloper, 
| hypo, 1 doz. sensitized paper, Sovalinss math, printing 
\ our 9 Rooms 125 | back, package ruby paper and full instructions. Sent 
ex. paid for 75 cents. Universal Photo Co. range, N. J. 
PIPING, 





HOW MY HEAD ACHES! 1 


NERVEASE 


will cure it in 5 minutes. 1 
pe adaches,, O88 ts 2 cents. At druggists, or 
Nervease , Boston. Sample 10 cents. 


PRISCILLA 


REGISTERS, Etc., 
ALL COMPLETE. 


House 


witha 


Di g hton Furnace 


If your old furnace has given out see 
what it will cost to repair it, then 
write to us for a price on a new 








box cures 10 








DicutTon. Every Part Warranted. 
wr eta ON ene awe. || Embroidery 2% 














Set. 


The proper 
thing for idle 
hours at the 
seashore orin 
the country. 


Priscilla 
Hoop 
Holder 


Clamps to a 
stand, table 
or chair-arm 
| Fits Any Hoop. 
Leaves both 
hands free to 


| work with. x 





We deliver Priscilla Sets wont paid as follows: 
| Hoop Holder and Set 5, 6, 7, 8-in. “Expansion” Hoops, $1.50. 





| Hoop Holder and Two “Expansion” loops, any = $1.00 
2 Hoop Holder and “Special” 10-in. Hoop, $i. 25. 
Clear Your Complexion { jech ttoiser ana “Special” 15a: Hoop, . 


Hoop Holder without Hoops, post-paid, 
Priscilla Compound, per box, post-paid, 

Cleanses Art Embroideries without rubbing 
Cleans finest fabrics and needlework positively 
without injury. 

You can buy Priscilla goods at all leading Art 
Stores and Art Departments. Ask for them. 

| Send for Catalogue of Embroidery Novelties, Free. 
PRISCILLA MPG. CO., 41- =48 Kinsley St., HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Of Moth, Tan, Freckles and Pimples 
by applying 


Mrs. Soule’s Eradicator. 


For 35 years it has removed skin blem- 
ishes without injury, and at the same 
time it restores to the complexion the 
firmness, bloom and softness of youth. 


All Druggists. 50c. a Bottle. 
M. BROCK & CO., - - LYNN, MASS. 
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YARMOUTH 


LINE 


“CRESCO” ce 
ve 


A CORSET 


That Cannot 
Break at the 
Waist Line. 


Disconnected 
in front, with 
Elastic Gores 
at Sides. 

Where the Cresco 
is not kept by deal- 
ers it will be sent, 
postpaid, for 


$1.00 


Drab or White, Long, 
— or _— 
Length 


TO NOVA SCOTIA, $1. 50 
Big Cut in Kates. EE 
Accommodation first-class. Steamers 
the largest and best. Close connection 
for all parts of Nova Scotia. Leaves Pier 
1, Lewis Wharf, for Yarmouth, every 
Monday, Tpeedey, Thursday and Friday, 
at2Pp.M. Full information at 201, 206, 382 
“CRESCO” Washington St., 114 State St., or of H. F, 
Hammond, Agt., Lewis Wharf, Boston. 


THE MICHIGAN CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 

















OLD GRIST MILL 
Wheat Coffee. 


First offered as a substitute for real coffee, but it has 
proven itself so agreeable and so wholesome 
that it has become a standard article in 
steady demand, and in thousands of 
homes is the only coffee ever used. It’s 
a good coffee to drink in hot weather, 
for it does not heat the blood. 

It never causes biliousness, nervous- 
ness, headaches, dyspepsia, as real coffee 
does with many people; on the contrary, 
it aids digestion, and is nutritive with- 
out being a stimulant, and its flavor 

is so like the best Mocha ‘and Java that it is thoroughly satisfying. It’s 
cheaper than coffee, too; it sells for 


20 Cts. Per Pound. 
POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, BOSTON, 
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Ask your grocer to get it 
Jor you. He 


2 


knows us. 


MASS. 


















Marvel Flour i 
makes the bread that keeps i 
the children well and i 
strong. Ask your grocer. * 


Made only by LISTMAN MILL CO., LaCrosse, Wis. 























SOLD IN 
SPRINKLING TOP 
BOTTLES. = 


gives a beautiful tint and 
restores the color to linens, 


laces and goods that are 
worn and faded. 


Be sure that you get SAWYER’S. 











BEAUTIFUL SILVER-PLATED PIE-KNIFE. Heavy plate 
on white metal. Retails at $1.50. Free with Coffee Coupons. 
This Coffee is a choice blend of private grown 
varieties. Selected, blended, roasted and packed 

under our personal supervision. 


Always in air-tight cans. Leading grocers. 
Save the COUPONS for Premiums. Send for Premium List. 


LINCOLN, STS & CAT, martiond, Cena, 
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HOP 


EStugse 


SOLD BY YOUR GROCER. SEND FOR 


Free Sample 


of this fragrant, delicious 
tea, and try it to please us; 
you will afterward buy it 
to please yourself. 


DELANO, POTTER & CO., 
43-45 COMMERCIAL STREET, - BOSTON. 


Kindly mention name of your Grocer. 
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‘ " «Now, ati don’t let the grocer send | yes of the conveniences eaiien to 
something else} Minute Gelatine is that it comes already 
‘just as good.’ If| measured. Each package is divided into 
he hasn’t 4 envelopes, each containing enough 


Minute Minute 
Tapioca Gelatine 


don’t get any.’’ to make one pint 
= —thewhole pack- 
age making % 
gallon of clear 
jelly. 







- 












Many a house- 
keeper says this, 
or words to this 
effect, nowadays, a 
for no one has the If your grocer 
patience to usethe hasn’t it send I3c. 
old forms of tapioca that have to be soaked for full package by mail. It requires no 
) for hours when they can get the Minute— soaking. Can be made up into a score of 
that requires no soaking. different desserts at a moment’s notice. 

Samples of our two “ Minutes” and copy of our 
Minute Receipt Book sent for a 2-cent stamp. 


4 Si GROCERY COMPANY, _ORANGE, MASS. 
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THE 
GI COOKING OIL g SALAD OILff | Clete | 














baking hoy AL It is better and cheaper 
ity ‘ Lm are ~ pee ‘ox = tast oem cologiees, DELICIOUS SALAD 
and absolutely an dor’ ess Frying . DRESSINGS. 


‘or of lard ort ase hesaad the amount you 
a iersasotnae ty ge fo; Tt,as the band eh favor of Hot Water Heater 
your house to be full of the finest olive oil. 


smoke and smell re. you 





other mas ble the work of olive oil for the 7™ 
or butter or , 
st same amount of money. Salads == 
—the best of healthful foods—are no ] Cc t | 
longer costly luxuries if you use the 2 [ S as n 
Wesson Salad Oil. 


rut ortion and cooks the a: il . 
flavor into each article. Your dealer has it or will get it for you. ites : : One Piece. 





e SET. ses. ane aver Tf not, write us and we will send you 
a ’ 
Ke > : Ask for Mrs. Rorer’s Wesson Mrs. Rorer’s new book on salads and aa 
Receipt Book. It is Sree vyou salad dressings, if you give us the 
mention this pap our’ ‘ . 
dealer haa Wi “Oil ill address of your Grocer. We will then ; 
r.. get ver nas Weenon obey see that he supplies you. : 4 - : . There are absolutely no 
F joints or water connections 
to leak or burn out. 
fa 











The enormous amount of 
direct heating surface made 
possible by the Central Water 

Coneis a most essential feature. 








and preserves, and we make them the best we can. This is 
our sole business. Our only way to stay in business is to 


make jellies and preserves so good that when you’ve used them a 
once you will want'them again and keep on wanting ; , 
them; .so we make them absolutely pure. The vertical circu- 


lation and other im- 
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> 
A. A. HNIGHTS’ portant features will 
be gladly explained 
Pure Red at the Glenwood 
dealers. 
Currant Jelly as 
is made from finest ripe red Write for Catalogue 
currants and granulated sugar ; of the Glenwood 
~ me, uothing else. - Hot Water Heater, 
Bice. JAMS. 5, JEL mi any penpocr's whe heepocur famous which is cast in one 
* quince el selties ‘a "pure trult reserves. piece. 


bearing our na e pure 
and “made from the finest’ fruit that 
grows. 


Please ask for them. itt your WEIR STOVE COMPANY, Taunton, Mass. 


grocer they’re m Makers of the Celebrated Glenwood Ranges. Also Hot 
A. A. KNIGHTS & SON Corp’n, Water, Steam, Warm Air and Combination Heaters. 


87-89 Commercial 8t., Boston. 

































